JESSIE’S  LESSON. 


BT  MATTIE  DYER  BRITTS. 

The  little  maid  in  the  kitchen  heard  Mr.  \  **  But,  Tom,  the  little  darling  might  be  taken 
Carleton  come  in,  and  ran  up  to  ring  the  sup-  j  sick,  or  something,  and  then  I  should  never  get 
per-bell  before  Tom  could  even  get  his  overcoat  }  over  it.” 

off.  At  the  same  moment,  Mrs.  Jessie  tripped  j  **  Nonsense,  Jessie  1  Come,  do  go  with  me, 
downstairs  from  the  nursery.  just  this  once.” 

When  Tom  and  Jessie  were  married,  not  quite  No,  indeed,  Tom,  1  can’t  think  of  it.  Don't 
two  years  ago,  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  her  |  ask  me.” 

set.  But  she  did  not  look  very  pretty  just  now.  j  Tom  sighed.  “Well,  Tm  sorry,  Jess.  It’s  a 
Her  golden  hair  was  all  bunched  up  and  tucked  j  disappointment  to  me,  besides  the  three  dollars 
carelessly  back  with  a  comb,  her  wrapper  was  j  wasted  for  tickets.” 
unbelted,  she  wore  no  collar,  and  her  small  “  But  you  can  go,  Fm  sure,  Tom.” 
slippers  were  not  at  all  tidy.  “  No,  Fll  stay  with  you,  and  we’ll  have  some 

If  there  was  anything  Tom  Carleton  couldn’t  home-music.  We  used  to  have  nice  times,  with 
bear,  it  was  an  untidy  woman.  A  shade  passed  |  the  violin  and  piano.  You  never  play  for  me 

over  his  handsome  face,  as  he  looked  at  Jessie  >  nowadays,  and  I  shall  eqjoy  hearing  you.” 

and  remembered  how  trim  and  neat  she  had  ^  Jessie  hesitated,  colored,  and  said:  But, 
always  been  until  the  baby  came.  j  Tom,  dear,  I  shall  have  to  stay  upstairs  with 

But  the  shadow  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  I  Willie.  I  never  trust  him  to  Sarah,  evenings.” 
appeared,  and  he  greeted  her  with  his  usual  \  Tom’s  face  clouded  again.  “  Oh,  well,  then,” 
smile  and  a  half-careless  half-affectionate  ^  said  he,  “  1  don’t  see  why  1  shouldn’t  go  out 

“  Hallo,  Jess  I  Busy  to-day?”  \  and  eiyoy  the  evening  as  well  as  I  can.” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Jessie.  “ Hush,  Tom,  don’t  J  “Certainly,  Tom,  I  want  you  to  go,”  said 
speak  so  loud ;  you’ll  wake  baby.”  I  Jessie.  But,  as  Tom  went  out  and  she  ascended 

“Oh,  bother  the  baby!  He’s  always  asleep  \  the  stairs,  she  was  conscious  of  feeling  lonely, 
or  just  going,  so  a  fellow  never  dares  more  than  J  and  wishing  she  had  gone,  after  all. 
whisper.  I’m  glad  supper  is  ready;  Fm  as  j  As  for  Tom,  he  went  off’,  feeling  half  angry, 

hungry  as  a  hunter.”  \  “  Of  course,  it  is  all  right  to  be  a  devoted 

Jessie  led  the  way  into  the  cozy  little  dining- |  mother,”  he  thought;  **but  I  wish  the  mother 
room,  and  they  sat  down  at  the  neat  table.  \  had  not  quite  so  entirely  displaced  the  wife. 

As  she  handed  him  his  cup  of  fragrant  coffee,  j  I  suppose  it  will  be  better  when  Willie  gets 
Tom  said  :  |  bigger ;  but  it’s  confoundedly  hard  on  a  lonesome 

“  Fve  got  a  treat  for  you,  Jessie.”  I  fellow  now.  Hallo,  Joe  I  Excuse  me.” 

“Have  you?  What  is  it?”  asked  Jessie.  |  He  hadn’t  noticed  anyone  coming,  until  he 
Tom  drew  two  squares  of  pink  pasteboard  |  almost  ran  over  his  brother-in-law,  Joe  White, 
from  his  pocket,  and  showed  them  to  her.  |  “  Oh,  no  harm  done,”  said  Joe,  laughingly. 

“  What  are  they,  Tom?  Concert- tickets ?  i  “  I  was  coming  up  for  you  and  Jess,  to  go  to  the 

The  Kellogg  concert?  Oh,  Tom,  you  know  1 1  Kellogg  concert  with  us.  Cousin  Kate  Wilder 
can’t  go!”  j  is  at  our  house,  and  we’ll  all  go  together.” 

Tom’s  bright  face  fell  at  Aioe.  <  “Is  Kate  here?”  said  Tom.  “Well,  it’s  no 

“  I  don’t  see  what’s  to  hinder  you,  Jessie.  I  |  use  to  go  for  Jessie.  I’ve  got  two  tickets,  and 
meant  to  give  you  a  pleasant  surprise.  You  ;  I’ve  just  been  trying  to  persuade  her  to  go ;  but 
used  to  like  music  so  much.”  \  she  won’t  leave  the  baby.” 

“Oh,  yes,  1  am  fond  of  music.  But  I  can’t  \  “Why?  Is  he  sick?” 

leave  the  baby,  Tom.”  “Oh,  no;  he’s  well  enough.  But  she  thinks 

Tom  frowned,  and  felt  like  saying  a  bad  |  nobody  save  herself  good  enough  to  wait  on  that 
word.  But  the  baby  was  half  his,  so  he  kept  it  j  wonderful  child.” 

back,  and  only  answered :  j  “  Well,  I’m  sorry.  Lil  had  quite  set  her  heart 

“Jessie,  don’t  you  think  Sarah  could  rock  i  on  a  family-party,  to-night.  But  I  know  Jess: 
that  blessed  infant  for  two  or  three  hours,  as  j  if  she  won’t,  she  won’t.  You  can  go,  thou^ ; 
well  as  you  could — ^for  once,  at  least?”  }  so  come  along.” 
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They  hurried  orer  to  Joe’s,  where  Lil — Tom's  \  “  No  danger,”  returned  Jessie.  Then  she 

Bisier— and  Cousin  Kate  were  waiting,  already  )  gave  the  invitation  Tom  had  suggested,  and 
dressed.  Of  course,  as  Tom  had  two  tickets,  \  Kate  consented  to  pass  a  week  with  them, 
it  wasn’t  worth  while  to  let  Joe  get  one  for  <  Jessie  would  not  ask  her  to  stay  to  dinner 
Kate ;  so  it  fell  out  that  Tom  escorted  his  pretty  \  that  day.  But,  after  she  was  gone,  ashamed  of 
cousin  to  the  concert.  And  if.  in  the  flash  of  j  the  old  wrapper  and  untidy  hair  with  which 
her  sparkling  black  eyes  and  brilliant  wit,  he  J  her  visitor  had  caught  her — she  had  not  yet 
forgot  for  a  moment  to  think  of  Jessie,  sitting  \  dressed  as  Tom  asked  her  to->and  fretted  with' 
with  the  baby  at  home,  there  was  no  one  to  J  an  uneasiness  which  she  would  not  own  to  her* 
blame  except  Jessie  herself  for  leaving  her  right*  j  self,  Jessie  sat  down  in  the  parlor  and  took  a 
fnl  place  to  be  filled  by  another.  \  good  cry. 

Jessie  was  in  bed  when  Tom  got  home,  and  he  \  It  chanced  that  dear  old  Aunt  Hannah  Boltow 
would  not  disturb  her.  But,  at  breakfast,  next  ]  dropped  in,  just  then,  and  found  Jessie  crying, 
morning,  he  told  her  that  Cousin  Kate  had  come,  >  And,  in  a  few  minutes.  Aunt  Hannah  had  coaxed 
and  they  bad  all  gone  to  hear  Kellogg  together,  s  her  to  tell  the  cause. 

from  Joe’s  house.  |  “Well,  my  dear,”  said  Aunt  Hannah,  gently, 

“As  you  are  so  busy,”  he  said,  “  she  has  con*  |  “  thee  mustn’t  be  vexed,”  she  was  a  Friend,  and 
sented  to  waive  ceremony  and  come  over  with  >  used  Quaker  language,  “  if  1  tell  thee,  I  think 
lAl,  to  call,  to*day.  And  we  must  invite  her  to  \  thee  is  to  blame,  thyself.  It  is  good  to  take 
spend  part  of  her  visit  with  us,  Jessie,”  he  |  care  of  thy  baby,  but  thee  shouldn’t  let  him 
continued.  If  you  can’t  spare  time  to  enter*  \  make  thee  forget  his  father.” 
tain  her,  why,  I  will,  and  we’ll  make  it  as  |  “  Oh,  aunty,  I  haven’t  forgotten  Tom !” 

pleasant  as  we  can.”  <  sobbed  Jessie. 

“Ye-es,”  answered  Jessie,  not  quite  fancying  |  “Well,  dear,  I’ll  only  drop  thee  a  word  of 
the  idea  of  that  gay  dashing  girl  for  a  visitor,  i  counsel.  Catharine  Wilder  is  a  coquette,  and 

just  now,  when  she  had  so  much  care.  j  Tom  was  a  favorite  of  hers  once.  If  I  were 

“You  can  invite  her  when  she  comes  to  coll,”  j  ihee,  I  would  try  to  be  as  attractive  as  she; 
said  Tom.  “And,  Jess,  dear,  do  please  fix  up  \  and,  trust  me,  Tom  will  not  be  in  any  danger 
a  little — won’t  you?  I  like  my  wife  to  look  ■  then.” 

nice,  you  know.”  !  “No,  he  shall  not  be!”  cried  Jessie.  “1 

“Well!”  returned  Jessie,  slowly.  But  she  |  have  been  to  blame,  aunty ;  I  see  it  now.  But 
colored  at  his  words,  and  felt  uneasy  as  she  ;  I’ll  be  so  no  longer;  I  have  had  my  lesson.” 
went  up  to  the  baby,  thinking  that,  as  Miss  ^  “  We  all  of  us  must  have  our  lessons.  Only 

Kate  was  Tom’s  own  cousin,  she  could  not  very  \  let  us  profit  by  them,”  said  Aunt  Hannah,  very 
well  help  inviting  her  there,  yet  wishing  she  \  gently. 

need  not  do  it.  \  When  she  was  gone,  Jessie  ran  up  to  the 

“Why  can’t  folks  stay  at  home,  as  I  do?”  j  nursery,  with  a  flushed  face,  and  took  Willie  up 

she  reflected.  But,  as  Miss  Kate  had  neither  {  from  his  nnp. 

husband  nor  baby  to  keep  her  at  home,  it  was  j  “  No,  she  .shall  not  have  my  husband’s 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  she  would  refuse  to  >  heart  I  "  said  the  poor  child,  firmly.  “I 
go  where  any  amusement  offered  itself.  |  know  her  for  the  very  worst  of  flirts.  Who 

■In  the  course  of  the  day,  Miss  Wilder  called —  \  can  tell  what  she  may  take  a  fancy  to  do  now  ? 
pretty,  charmingly  dressed,  chatty,  and  enter-  <  And  I  was  giving  her  a  chance  to  work  her 
taining — laughing  at  Jessie  for  settling  down  to  |  spells  over  him.  But  I’ll  do  it  no  more.  And 
be  an  old  woman  so  soon.  From  her,  Jessie  |  now,  Mr.  Baby,  you  must  be  very  good,  for 
learned  that  Tom  had  been  her  escort  to  the  |  you’ll  have  to  divide  your  empire  with  papa, 
concert,  and  that  he  had  invited  her  to  take  a  \  after  this.” 

ride,  that  afternoon.  ?  When  Tom  came  home  to  supper,  after 

“  I  told  him  he  ought  to  take  you,”  said  >  his  ride  with  his  cousin,  it  was  the  old  Jessie, 
Miss  Kate,  “but  he  said  you  wouldn’t  go.”  |  with  nicely-crimped  hair  and  faultless  dress. 
Somehow  Jessie’s  usual  “I  can’t  leave  the  |  who  met  him  in  the  hall.  He  had  not  seen 
baby”  stopped  on  her  tongue,  and  she  only  |  her  so  for  months  past,  and  his  face  kindled 
said:  “I  couldn’t,  to-day.  Some  other  time,  1 1  at  once.  ] 

will.”  I  “  Why,  Jess,”  he  cried,  “  have  we  company  ?” 

“  Well,  you  mustn’t  give  me  too  good  a  chance,  |  “  I  have — the  best  of  company,  my  husband,” 

or  I  shall  cut  you  out  yet,”  said  Kate,  jest- 1  answered  Jessie,  slipping  her  hand  through  his 
ingly.  i  arm. 
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'*Bui — arc  you  going  out,  then?”  asked  Tom, 
looking  down  on  her,  with  a  new  interest. 

“  Yes,  I  thought,  if  you  liked,  we  might  run 
round  to  Joe’s,  for  an  hour,  this  eTening.” 

“But — the  baby?”  doubtingly. 

‘‘Will  be  left  to  Sarah’s  care  a  little  more 
than  he  has  been,”  said  Jessie,  firmly,  yet  blush¬ 
ing  crimson. 

“  Hallelujah  I”  cried  Tom,  catching  her  close 
to  him.  “Jessie,  darling,  Fm  the  happiest 
fellow  in  town,  just  now.” 

“Then  Fll  take  good  care  to  keep  you  so,” 
returned  Jessie,  blushing  again. 

The  pair  were  received  with  great  r^oicing 
by  Lil  and  her  husband,  though  that  provoking 
fellow  could  not  help  teazing  Jessie  a  little. 

“  However  did  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
leave  that  baby?”  be  asked.  “Don't  you  feel 
anxious  about  him  ?  Are  you  sure  you  can  trust 
Sarah?  Why,  it  was  only  this  morning  that 
I  was  reading  the  most  dreadful  account  of  the 
way  a  nurse-girl  treated  a  small — 


{  “Now,  Joe,  hold  your  tongue!”  Lil  inter- 
\  rupted.  And  Tom  looked  somewhat  anxious 
\  lest  Jessie  should  feel  annoyance  at  the  unmerci- 
\  ful  raillery. 

\  But  the  little  woman  was  a  very  sensible  little 

<  woman  at  bottom,  and  she  meant  to  profit  by 
I  dear  old  Aunt  Hannah’s  advice  in  every  way 
I  possible.  So  far  from  being  vexed  or  hurt,  she 
I  laughed  merrily,  and  said,  with  the  prettiest 
I  possible  air  of  humility : 

I  “  You  needn’t  scold  your  husband,  Lil:  I  de- 

<  serve  to  be  teazed.  I’m  no  fonder  of  owning 
\  my  faults  than  other  people ;  but  you've  all  seen 
5  this  one  so  clearly,  that  I  may  as  well  be  frimk. 
I  You  needn’t  be  afraid  I  shall  ever  again  put 

>  baby  before  Tom.  Baby  is  the  prince-royal,  but 
I  Tom  is  king.” 

I  Kate  Wilder  appeared,  just  in  time  to  catch 

>  the  last  words.  A  glance  at  Tom’s  happy  face 
I  showed  her  that  no  wile  would  be  of  any  avail : 
\  Jessie's  lesson  had  tcuight  the  young  wife  how 
\  to  win  her  husband  back. 
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I. 

Mr.  Joshua  Hopper  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 
knocked  over  the  chair,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  eventless  life,  kicked  the  cat.  Sixtyfive 
years  had  he  lived  in  peaceful  inoffensive  bach¬ 
elorhood,  and  never  before  had  he  treated  a 
creature  of  the  tender  sex  so  rudely. 

He  walked  up  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
on  the  fields  white  with  snow.  He  saw  a 
stretch  of  land  up  to  a  pine  forest ;  between  the 
house  and  line  of  dark-green  pines  was  a  row  of 
stunted  apple-trees.  Everything  was  stunted  in 
that  bleak  cold  country.  The  window-panes 
were  so  small  that  the  landscape  appeared 
through  each  like  a  little  picture  neatly  finished 
in  a  frame.  Mr.  Hopper  thought  of  this,  and 
smiled  meditatively. 

“At  a  quarter  apiece;  le’s  see — never  was 
smart  in  figgers — three — thar,  six — a  dozen,  I 
swow ;  must  a  cost  consederble,  conseder’ble ; 
feyther  was  a  smart  man,  right  smart  an'  fore¬ 
handed.'’ 

The  last  word  seemed  to  trouble  him.  He 
clasped  his  hands  loosely,  working  his  fingers  as 
if  he  were  washing  them.  Just  then  the  cat 
rubbed  up  against  his  leg  with  a  pitiful  mow. 

“  Poor  kit,  I  declar'.  Never  thought  /ourold 
marster  would  a  kicked  ye.  He  never  meant 
ter.  Old  Josh  ain't  so  bad  as  that  yit,  kit.” 

The  cat  replied  with  a  friendly  “  pr-rutt,”  and 
purred  loudly. 

He  crossed  the  floor  and  threw  some  branches 
and  boughs  in  the  big  brick  chimney,  whose 
mantel  reached  nearly  to  the  ceiling. 

“  Watch  the  fire,  kit,  till  I  come  back,  an’ 
we'll  heva  supper  here,  you  an’  me,  fur  the  larst 
time.” 

But  the  cat  persisted  in  following  him,  and  he 
lot  her  out  of  the  door.  Ho  crossed  a  little  hall 
and  a  tiny  inner  room  with  a  huge  fireplace ;  both 
hall  and  room  were  perfectly  bare.  The  faded 
dirty  paper  hung  in  strips,  the  woodwork  was 
black  with  age  and  dirt,  the  floors  warped  and 
sunken.  He  went  on,  the  cat  at  his  heels, 
through  another  room — empty  too — into  a  small 
bc<l-room,  bleak  and  silent.  He  stepped  softly 
and  reverently  now,  as  if  there  were  someone 
dead  there.  Even  the  cat,  with  fur  half  up¬ 
raised  an)^  dilating  pupils,  glided  gently  over  the 
boards.  It  grew  dusk  outside;  deep  black  under 


I  the  pines,  dark-gray  beneath  the  apple-trees. 
How  deathly  still  the  air :  not  a  far-off  crow  of 
sheltered  rooster  or  sound  of  human  voice. 
Inside  the  house,  a  ceaseless  tramp,  tramp,  of 
heavy  boots  over  a  bare  floor.  Up  and  down, 
down  and  up,  the  little  bed-room.  The  cat  grew 
weary  and  sat  in  the  doorway,  watching  her 
master  with  solemn  hungry  eyes.  If  a  passer¬ 
by  had  looked  in,  he  would  have  seen  a  fat  old 
gentleman  in  shabby  clothes  of  home  man¬ 
ufacture,  a  worn  overcoat,  a  comforter  twisted 
I  around  his  neck,  in  his  hand  a  mangy  fur  cap. 
>  A  pleasant-looking  old  gentleman  with  smooth 
I  face,  round  blue  eyes,  a  pug  nose,  a  jovial  mouth, 
I  and  white  hair,  now  somewhat  long  and  nim- 
\  pled.  Not  a  rosy  old  gentleman,  os  he  might 
\  have  been,  but  pale  and  sad-eyed ;  his  nose  blue 
<  with  the  cold,  his  eyelids  red  with  tears  he  was 
I  not  ashamed  to  shed.  That  passer-by,  in  sym- 
I  pathy  or  curiosity,  perhaps  both,  might  nave 
I  stopped  awhile  to  listen,  for  the  old  gentleman 
I  unconsciously  began  speaking  his  thoughts 
I  aloud : 

S  “She  died  thar’,  right  in  that  spot.  The  bed 
i  headin’  that  wise.  She  were  ninety  year  too,  a 
I  green  old  age.  She  wa’  a  piunnere  in  this  regun 
I  too,  'n  berried  up  ’side  o'  feyther,  an’  a  stun  for 
\  both  on  ’em.  Me  the  larst  link  in  the  chain,  the 
I  only  one  left  ter  giv’  ’em  respect  an’  hev  things 
\  right.  She  hed  twelve  chilrun  two,  me  the 
\  youngest,  an  them  all  dyin’  off  in  other  parts, 
I  seven  drownded.  I  doan  deny  ez  folks  'bout  here 
!  didn’  look  down  on  me  when  I  stayed  ter  hum 
I  an’  lived  a  single  life,  but  'twas  fur  her.  Tain’t 
I  no  use  talkin’;  she’d  never  put  up  with  no  gal 
<  ter  bother  with,  which  wan’t  her  own ;  ’.sides,  I 
I  never  was  no  ban’  fur  wimmen.  I'm  glad  on’t 
I  now.  I’m  soft-hearted,  folks  say;  mebbe  it  is 
\  so.  I  never  let  nuthin’  suffer  1  could  help,  an’  I 
\  never  will.  She  said  I  was  a  good  son ;  that 
\  was  the  pay  1  wanted  for  all  the  things  I’d 
I  done  tryin’  ter  please  her.”  He  stopped  in  his 
>  walk,  and,  facing  an  imaginary  bed  and  person, 
!  said  doubtfully : 

>  “I  wonder  now  if  ye  know.  I  do  ter  gracious. 
!  P’raps  not,  seein’  ci  nuthin’  onpleaseut's  ex- 
i  pected  up  thar;  still,  mebbe  ye  do.  Ve  know 
<  feyther  went  an’  mortgaged  the  farm,  an’  died 
<  owin'  uv  it,  an’  left  us  ter  run  the  farm,  wich 
I  is  wored  out,  an’  keep  it.  I  wan’t  smart,  but  1 
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did  try  hard ;  we  was  gittin*  on  so  well,  you  an’  \ 
me,  a  payin’  a  little  an’  savin’  a  little ;  an’  then  \ 
ye  got  bed-rid,  an’  1  was  left  with  help  ter  hire.  • 
I  went  under  then ;  but  you,  when  ye  was  alive,  j 
never  knowed  it — never  even  knowed  that  the  | 
farm  was  sold  an’  we  only  tenents.  Thar  was  a  | 
paper  signed  by  you,  wich  ye  thort  a  part  ofi 
the  payin’  ov  the  mortgage.  I  kep  up,  an’,  \ 
when  ye  came  ter  go,  mother,  ye  blessed  me  an’  \ 
said  I’d  bin  a  good  son — good  son — wal,  that’s  | 
all  1  have  been.  I  wan  t  forehanded  like  v 
feyther,  on’  I  sold  the  stock  an’  bought  ye  the  | 
finest  coffin  this  town  ever  see,  an’  I  sold  the  { 
fumitoor  at  what  it  ud  bring,  an’  got  ye  an*  J 
feyther  tombstuns  ez  good  ex  I  could,  an’  they 
set  ter  yer  beds  tellin’  in  plain  langwidge  whar 
ye  was  bom  an’  yer  age  an’  a  werse  on  each. 

A  werse  came  more,  but  I  minded  me  of  the  old 
hymn-book  wich  yers  usen  ter  read,  an’  I  thort 
ye’d  like  suthin’  outer  that.  On  yers  is  *yer 
noble  soul’s  fled  above  an’  left  ussorrerin’  here,* 
wich  *U8’  is  me,  but  that  bein’  the  way  the 
werse  run.  Feyther’ s  was  more  martial.  Thar 
wa'  a  sound  o’  trumpets  on’t,  an’  about  the 
larst  day,  ef  1  recollect.  Feyther  was  a  great 
han‘  fur  a  martial  toon.” 

He  was  carried  away  by  his  earnestness,  the  \ 
color  flamed  in  his  face,  his  eyes  sparkled,  i 
Then  the  dreary  emptiness  of  the  room  struck  \ 
him.  He  turned  away  with  a  sob  in  his  throat,  \ 
and  resumed  his  walk.  ^ 

•‘So  I’m  goin',”  he  said,  in  a  hurried  jerky  \ 
way.  “with  nuthin’;  leavin’  the  cat  ter  Miss  i 
Blinn’s,  an’  the  old  house  will  be  left  by  all  uv  j 
us.  The  man  what  owns  it  is  goin’  ter  sell  < 
the  lumber,  an’  plough  up  the  field;  an’  all  ov  j 
us,  our  lives,  an’  the  mem’ries  of  the  good  ; 
times  of  when  we  chil’run  was  little  uns  will  ; 
be  ploughed  up  too.  Our  frens  bein’  uv  our  ; 
day,  soon  ter  the  village  no  un  will  know  who  ; 
lived  here,  an’  what  was  our  names.  The  !; 
Btuns’ll  Stan’  in  the  graveyard  though,  an’  I 
them’ll  tell  of  ye  an*  feyther.” 

It  troubled  him  sorely,  that  he  and  the  old  ; 
home  would  be  so  soon  forgotten,  and  he  talked  ; 
no  more.  It  grew  darker ;  the  cat,  her  patience  ; 
exhausted,  gave  a  pitiful  mew. 

“  Why,  kit,  I  furgot  ye,  an’  ye  an’  me  was  ter 
cat  tergelhcr  flir  the  larst  time,  too,”  he  said. 
He  opened  the  door,  and  they  went  out  in  the 
room  where  the  fire  was.  He  gave  the  cat  her  | 
milk  in  a  cracked  saucer,  warmed  his  coffee  in  a  | 
tin  pail  on  the  hearth,  and,  sitting  on  the  floor  ] 
near  the  fire,  ate  his  last  meal  in  the  house  > 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  had  lived  j 
sixtyfive  years.  He  sat  there  until  a  bright  \ 
beam  of  silver  light  streamed  through  the  little  [ 


panes.  Then  he  arose  stiffly  and  stamped  out 
the  dying  embers  of  the  fire,  wound  the  com¬ 
forter  about  his  neck,  drew  his  fur  cap  down 
over  his  ears,  and  put  on  a  pair  of  coarse  mittens. 
Then  taking  the  empty  pail,  he  lifted  the  cat  to 
his  breast  and  wrapped  his  coat  about  her,  and, 
stumbling  and  tumbling  in  the  deep  snow  of  the 
lane,  that  had  not  been  cleared  that  winter,  he 
passed  into  the  woods,  and  the  old  house  stood 
tenantless,  silent,  in  ghostly  quiet. 

Mrs.  Blinn,  at  nine,  was  preparing  fbr  bed. 
Eight  was  her  usual  hour,  and  the  men-folks 
were  already  asleep  and  musically  somniferous. 
A  knock  came  at  the  door:  with  the  bravery 
that  comes  from  the  possession  of  a  big  husband 
\  and  four  strapping  sons,  she  threw  it  open — 
only  old  Josh  Hopper. 

“  Sorry  1  come  so  late,  marm,”  he  muttered, 
“but  was  put  back  by  snow.  Here’s  yer  pail; 
much  obliged  ter  ye  fur  the  wittles,  an’  here’s 
the  cat  ye  said  ye’d  take.  She’s  a  good  mouser, 
marm,  an’  tvell  taught,  but  a  little  afeered  o’ 
rough  treating.  Mother  an’  me  made  a  sight 
of  her.  We  hed  her  six  year.” 

“  Wal,  wal.  Josh,  ye  ain’t  off  ter-night?” 

“  Yeah.” 

“Whar’  ter?” 

“  I  hed  ter  the  west’urd.  I’ve  relashuns  in 
Warwick.  I’m  on  the  tramp  now.” 

“  I  wish  ye'd  stay  here  ter-night,  an’  that  we 
was  able  ter  do  fur  yer ;  but  ye  know  how  ’tis.  It’s 
bad  times  an’  poor  crops,  an’  Jim  goin’  ter  bring 
n  wife  hum,  come  Chris’raus.  Dearie  me.”  she 
went  on.  wistfully,  “  ef  I  was  a  man  like  yer, 
an’  free  fhim  relashuns,  I’d  travel  too,  an’ 
see  what  world  that  was  outsider  here.  I’ll 
be  good  ter  the  cat,  Josh ;  we  hain’t  none,  an’ 
we’re  all  great  cat-lovers,  an’  that  cat  is  a  fine 
un.  Here’s  a  basket,  Josh,  please ;  only  a  few 
things.  Take  it  ftir  the  days  of  the  old  red 
skulehouse,  when  ye  an*  me  was  alius  foot  o’ 
the  class,  an’  never  fit  when  ye  was  lowest  nor 
me.  It’s  only  pie,  an’  bread,  an’  cold  beans.” 

He  took  it  and  thanked  her  falteringly.  They 
shook  hands,  and  he  w’ent  out  again. 

“Ye  hev  bin  a  go(»d  sou.  Josh  Hopper,” 
she  said  after  him,  “an‘  the  Lord’ll  remember 
yer  fur  it.  Ye’ll  do  well,  God  bless  ye.” 

With  this  hopefbl  cheery  farewell  ringing  in 
his  ears,  he  went  on  his  way,  under  the 
glistening  stars,  over  the  icy  crisping  road,  a 
solitary  figure,  pathetic  in  its  humble  loneliness. 


II. 

In  the  village  of  Lyons,  in  a  New  England 
State,  the  Skedgel  family  had  tlourislicd  for  a 
hundred  years,  ever  since  the  deftly-wielded 
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axe  of  the  first  settler  resounded  through  the 
forest :  which  first  settler,  by  the  way,  was  Gid¬ 
eon  Skedgel,  from  Holland.  The  Skedgels 
married  and  multiplied,  dispersed,  separated, 
and  died ;  dwindling  through  time  and  con¬ 
sumption — death's  busy  New  England  agent — 
till  of  the  race  and  name  but  two  were  left, 
Hczekiah  Skedgel  and  his  sister  Azuba.  The 
peculiarities  of  a  long  line  of  peculiar  ancestors 
centered  in  them.  From  old  young  people,  they 
soon  grew  to  very  old  middle-aged  people,  with 
a  prospect  of  becoming  Methuselan  aged  people. 
The  villagers  said;  “They  was  sot  in  their 
ways,  and  not  either  of  ’em  jest  right.”  This 
was  doubtless  prompted  by  envy,  for  there  was 
money  in  the  Skedgel  coffer,  and  the  handsome 
square  white  house  they  occupied  was  the 
finest  in  the  village.  Left  orphans  at  an  early 
age,  the  brother  and  sister  remained  at  the 
old  homestead,  where  an  aunt.  Love  Richards, 
came  and  took  care  of  them.  Love  was  gaunt 
and  angular,  of  skimpy  skirts  and  pumpkin 
hoods  and  yellow  greens.  Her  voice  was  sharp, 
her  manners  bitter  and  sour.  She  never  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  love,  or  the  apt  irony 
of  her  baptismal  appellation.  She  was  faithful 
to  the  children,  and,  when  she  died,  she  leaned 
on  the  pillow  with  one  pointed  elbow,  and 
solemnly  said  to  the  visiting  clergyman: 

“I’ve  done  my  dooty,  Parsen  Taylor.  Them 
childrun'll  thank  me  sum  day.  Thar  ain’t  one 
grain  of  fandango  nor  nonsense  about  ’em,  an’ 
I’ve  sot  ’em  on  the  he’venly  road.” 

She  was  right  about  the  lack  of  nonsense, 
for  they  were  plain  serious  young  people,  who, 
looking  with  disgust  and  dislike  on  participants, 
included  quiltings,  picnics,  huskings,  applepar- 
ings,  church  sociables — in  fact,  all  village  gay- 
eties — in  the  one  comprehensive  word,  “  fandan¬ 
goes.’’  Incomprehensible  perhaps  to  others, 
that  term  was  as  plain  to  them  as  to  the  aunt 
who  had  taught  it  So  time  sped  on,  and  they, 
like  russet  apples  in  a  dry  cellar,  already 
matured,  quietly  dried  and  withered  with  a 
fiabby  wrinkledness  that  knew  no  mellowness 
nor  decay. 

One  winter,  when  Hezekiah  was  fiflyfive  and 
Azuba  half  a  century,  the  latter  fell  ill  of  the 
rheumatism,  and  Hezekiah  went  forth  into  the 
highways  to  seek  help  of  the  female  persuasion. 
He  was  sorely  put  out.  nigh  starved,  and 
desperate;  so,  the  first  house  he  came  to,  he 
l»olted  in  and  cried  incoherently; 

“  Mrs.  White,  Azuba’ s  sick.  Wo  haven’t  a 
victual  in  the  house.  Tell  me  where  I’ll  find 
someone.  Tell  mo  of  a  woman — anything  that 
will  take  her  place.” 


“  Molly  might  do,”  Mrs.  White  said,  dubi¬ 
ously.  She  was  a  thin  worried  woman,  with 
a  shiftless  husband,  a  large  family,  and  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  farm. 

“  Come  on,  then,”  said  Mr.  Skedgel,  address¬ 
ing  a  mite  of  ten,  who  was  playing  with  a  kitten 
by  the  stove.  “Team’s  at  the  door;  I’ve  got  to 
hurry  right  off.” 

“  Law  fill  sakes,  Mr.  Skedgel,  that  ain’t  Molly. 
That’s  Ann  ’Lizer ;  she  don't  know  no  more  ’bouf 
cookin’  then  a  colt.  Here’s  Molly.” 

Hezekiah  saw  a  rosyrfaced  blue-eyed  beauty, 
with  fair  curls  and  dimples.  She  had  her  hat 
on,  and  was  chewing  one  long  ringlet  She 
seemed  an  angel  straight  from  Paradise,  to  the 
hungry  man,  and,  hardly  allowing  her  time  to 
make  up  a  modest  bundle,  he  hurried  her  into 
the  wagon  and  took  her  home  with  him.  Miss 
Azuba  had  to  admit  Molly  was  deft  and  bondy, 
a  tender  nurse,  and  a  good  girl.  She  won  her 
way  into  the  withered  female  heart,  but  alas! 
she  took  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  brother, 
and,  at  his  age,  love  was  fatal.  One  day,  when 
she  was  in  the  kitchen,  rolling  dough  with  bare 
white  arms  and  dimpled  hands,  Hezekiah  offered 
her  his  name  and  fortune.  He  admitted  he  was 
not  so  young  as  some,  but  was  rich.  She  should 
be  a  lady,  and  wear  silks,  and  gold  jewelry,  and 
all  the  fine  things  she  wanted,  besides  having  a 
girl  to  do  the  work  and  to  order  around.  If 
she  did  not  like  Azuba,  Azuba  should  go,  for 
she  did  not  own  one  brick  in  the  house. 

Azuba,  creeping  along  the  upper  hall  in 
rheumatic  decrepitude,  heard  the  declaration. 

“The  artful  minx,”  she  hissed;  “I’ve  never 
had  girl,  nor  silks,  nor  jewelry ;  work  was 
good  enough  for  me.  We’ll  see  who'll  go,  Miss 
Molly  White — *  Black’  ought  to  be  your  name,  you 
mass  of  ingratitude  and  deceit.  As  for  you.  old 
fool  in  your  dotage  ” — she  addressed  on  imagin¬ 
ary  Hezekiah  in  close  proximity,  and  shook 
vengefully  her  thin  fist — “you’ll  see  what’s 
what,  if  I  have  life  enough  left  in  me  to  follow 
this  up.  *lt’s  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn.’’’ 

From  an  acidulated  elderly  spinster,  Miss 
Azuba  became  a  Machiavelli  in  craft  and 
strategy.  Molly  wanted  time  to  ask  her 
mother  and  consider.  Miss  Azuba  feigned 
ignorance  of  the  elephantine  attempts  at  love- 
passages  volunteered  by  her  brother  to  her 
servant,  and  waited.  One  day,  Hezekiah  said 
he  “  wished — he  supposed  it  was  his  duty  to 
communicate — to  tell  her  he  proposed  to  take 
a  partner.” 

“Tell  nothing,  take  nothing,”  snapped  his 
sister.  “I’ve  eyes  in  my  head,  Hez  Skedgel, 
though  you  may  think  I’m  blind  as  a  bat. 
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I  knew  all  along  what  ailed  you.  Read  this  ^  of  your  aunt,  and  die  as  she  died,  in  self- 
letter  through,  before  you  make  yourself  the  \  righteous  peace.” 


laughing-stock  for  the  town.” 

She  handed  him  a  ft’esh-looking  paper;  the 
tom  envelope  was  in  her  band. 

**  You  needn’t  fear  to  read  it.  1  took  it  from 
her  in  the  hall.  She  was  going  to  put  it  in  the 
post-office.  I  think  she  was  glad  to  have  it  seen ; 
for,  if  you  wasn’t  as  blind  as  a  horned  toad, 
you’d  have  seen  she  was  just  worrying  her  life 
out  at  the  idea  of  manying  an  old  creature  like 
you.” 

The  letter  was  only  a  few  tear-stained  blotted 
words : 

“Frki  Jh)  Baowx 

Ma  sez  I’ve  got  ter  marry  horid  old  hez 
skcdgil  1  dont  wanter  but  we  are  por  fathers 
drinkin  agin,  it  wil  be  to  long  fore  you  are 
rich  he  aint  cros  nor  mean  but  he  is  old.  i  pitty 
him  But  if  he  maries  me  I  wil  hate  Him  good  By 
Jed 

your  fren  Molly  White” 

Hezekiah  turned  ghastly  pale,  but  said  never 
a  word  to  his  sister.  He  went  quietly  to  the 
kitchen,  where  a  woe-begone  figure  sat  weeping 
in  a  dark  comer. 

“  Did  you  write  this  letter,  Molly?” 

“  Yessir.”  (Sob.) 

**  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  this  ?  Why  deceive 
me?” 

“  I  dassent,  Mr.  Skedgel.” 

<*Well,  well;  no  doubt  it  was  your  folks. 
Here,  Molly :  here’s  five  hundred  dollars.  Pay 
the  mortgage  on  the  farm — ^your  home.  Here’s 
five  hundred  more— go  marry  Jed.  They  will 
pay  you  money  for  the  paper,  at  the  bank.  It’s 
much  to  give;  ^ut  I’m  old,  shan’t  need  money 
long,  and  you  are  the  only  thing,  human  or 
animal,  1  ever  oared  for.  Go  home  now.” 

‘*Oh,  Mr.  Skedgel  1”  cried  the  grateful  girl, 
rushing  to  him  with  outstretched  arms ;  but  he 
put  her  gently  aside. 

Good-bye :  be  a  good  wife.  €k>d  bless  you.” 

He  laid  his  hand  softly  on  the  fiur  curls,  then 
silently  left  the  dearest  hope  of  his  loveless  life. 

The  next  day,  near  stage-time,  he  stood  ready 
for  traveling.  **Azuba!  Azuba!”  he  called; 
and  she,  unsuspicious  of  his  purpose,  came  to 
the  head  of  the  winding  stidrcase.  “  The  stage 
will  call  for  me.  I’m  going  away  to  California. 
Tve  made  over  the  bouse  to  you,  and  left  you 
enough  to  live  on.  As  the  money  was  all  given 
to  me  as  the  son,  I’ve  done  more  than  the  law 
requires.  Don’t  trouble  your  head  about  me: 
I  shan’t,  about  you.  Don’t  stir — I  have  no 
handshake  for  you.  I  bate  fhrewells.  Be  a  pupil 


\  The  door  slammed,  the  stage  rattled  down  the 
I  dusty  road,  and  Miss  Azuba  never  saw  her 
brother  again. 

Ten  years  passed,  with  no  word  of  his  where- 
I  abouts.  Miss  Azuba  took  up  the  burden  of  life 
with  pathetic  sameness,  the  monotony  of  her 
days  only  disturbed  when  Molly — whose  Jed 
had  turned  out  abusive,  besides  drunken  and 
shiftless — came  home  to  her  parents’  crowded 
house:  where,  despite  the  payment  of  the 
mortgage,  long  years  before,  she  found  a  cold 
welcome.  Then  Miss  Azuba  took  Molly  and  the 
baby-girl  to  the  Skedgel  homestead ;  and  Molly, 
as  simple  and  ignorant  as  in  the  days  of  her 
pretty  girlhood,  loved  the  grim  stem  woman  as 
fondly  as  she  dared,  and  thought  Miss  Azuba 
could,  if  she  so  desired,  govern  the  world  and 
all  the  planetary  system,  she  knew  so  much. 
Miss  Azuba  was  not  marvelous  to  Molly’s  baby, 
Bessie  Brown.  She  kissed  and  hugged  Miss 
Azuba,  and  cared  for  her  with  a  human  affection 
that  had  its  origin  in  gifts  of  cakes,  jam,  dollies, 
and  kittens. 

III. 

Owe  June  afternoon — **at  five,  or  thereabouts, 
marm,”  as  Molly  said  afterward,  in  describing 
the  scene— a  tramp  called  at  the  rear  door  of 
the  Skedgel  mansion  and  politely  asked  for  food. 

“Mis’  Skedgel’s  out,”  said  Molly,  through 
a  crack  in  the  door,  with  very  apparent  reluc¬ 
tance  to  converse  ftirther. 

**  The  wittles  is  in,  I  suppose,”  said  the  tramp, 
pleasantly. 

“  I  dunno,”  said  Molly,  slowly ;  but  a  curly 
yellow  head  pushed  the  door  open,  and  a  child’s 
voice  said  authoritatively:  “*rum  in.”  Bessie 
early  learned  the  shallowness  of  her  mother's 
mind  and  purpose.  Hie  tramp  was  not  forbid¬ 
ding  :  he  was  a  short  fat  man,  with  white  hair, 
a  smooth  face,  and  big  round  blue  eyes.  Wind 
and  weather  had  not  tanned  the  infantile  fairness 
of  his  skin  nor  removed  the  youthftil  cast  from 
his  features.  He  was  the  reddest -cheeked, 
youngest  old  man  ever  seen.  He  sat  at  the 
kitchen-table,  and  ate  with  the  cooking  knife 
and  fork — the  silver  might  prove  too  tempting — 
on  a  broken  plate,  such  appetizing  viands  as 
cold-ham,  pie,  cheese,  coffee,  and  soda-biscuit. 
Bessie  stood  beside  him,  plying  him  with  childish 
questions,  which  he  cheerfrtlly  answered,  and 
Molly  craned  her  neck  out  the  window,  watching 
in  fbar  and  trembling  for  Miss  Azuba.  Just 
then,  “drum,  drum,  drum,”  up  the  street  came 
a  band-wagon  full  of  blacked-up  minstrels,  who 
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were  to  perform  in  the  town -hall  that  night.  ;; 
Away  rushed  Molly  to  the  front-gate,  and  Bessie  : 
at  her  heels;  and  now  the  tramp,  left  alone, 
went  through  various  maneuvers.  He  seemed  to 
struggle  between  a  desire  to  stay  and  a  desire  !: 
to  depart.  He  stood  irresolute.  The  music  ' 
grew  fainter ;  the  woman  and  child  would  soon 
return.  He  whisked  open  the  back-duor  and 
vanished  into  the  unexplored  heights  above.  He 
ran  along  a  narrow  dark  entry  and  bolted  into 
a  big  room  with  dowered  paper,  gay  carpet  and 
chintz  -  covered  chairs,  an  ancient  mahogany 
dresser  and  washstand.  The  walls  were  adorned 
with  silhouettes  of  the  defunct  Skedgels — a 
sharp-nosed  race  with  peaked  chins.  In  one 
corner  stood  a  huge  four-post  bedstead,  wdth 
a  canopy  above,  and  a  wide  Spanish  flounce  of 
the  chintz  concealing  the  legs.  This  offered 
a  refuge,  and  the  tramp  shot  under  the  frill  with 
the  same  alacrity  as  ho  bad  started  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery. 

“  Wal,”  he  mused,  “  I  can  git  a  rest  at  larst. 
These  six  months.  I've  tramped.  Folks  hez  bin 
good  ter  me — p’raps  ’cause,  when  I  was  offered 
a  job,  I  done  it  an’  was  sober  and  siidtly-like, 
an’  the  childrun  tuk  ter  me.  Actilly,  ef  1  hedn  t 
a-fell  sick,  I’d  hed  money  ahead.  Then  I  was 
sick  ter  a  widder  woman’s,  an’  blessed  ef  she'd 
take  a  cent  fur  a  month’s  care  o’  me,  but  actilly 
offered  ter  marry  mo.  It  skoirt  mo,  I  swow. 

I  thought  she  was  looney,  sure  enough ;  so 
I  done  what  I  thought  best,  an’  left  all  my 
money,  an’  skin  out  one  night  slic  was  to  a 
prayer-meetin’.  Little  fat  woman,  she  was,  an’ 
comfer’ble  off;  but  I  didn’t  take  no  shine  to 
her.  That  were  the  sixth  as  wanted  ter  marry 
me.  So  I  jest  tramped  ahead,  for  I  didn’t  want 
no  sich  accident  ter  happen  to  me.  But,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  they  are  skeary.  I  hain't 
bin  fit  for  much  sence  my  sick-spell,  an’  it  takes 
a  sight  o’  work  ter  git  enough,  ter  these  folks’s 
way  o’  thlnkin’,  ter  arn  a  meal.  They  won’t 
let  me  sleep  in  their  barns,  even  though  I  show 
’em  I  don’t  smoke  nor  carry  no  matches.  This 
steepin’  in  the  damp  is  enough  ter  kill  a  man. 

I  made  up  ray  mind  to  have  a  comfer’ble  sleep 
to-night,  an'  I’m  bound  to  git  it  I  beam,  in 
the  village,  thar  warn’t  nobody  in  the  house 
’cept  old-maid  Skedgel,  t’other  woman,  an’  tne 
little  gal,  an’  lots  o’  rooms  never  used — an’  this 
is  one  on  ’em,  I  conclude;  but  I’ll  keep  under 
the  bed  till  it'll  bo  safe  ter  git  into  it.” 

So  ruminating,  Mr.  Hopper  fell  asleep;  and, 
when  he  woke,  a  clock  was  striking  nine.  He 
heani  Mteps  below,  doors  opening,  then  voices — 
the  woman’s,  the  child's,  and  a  new  voice 
pitched  in  a  somewhat  nasal  key.  Somohow, 


he  fancied  that  voice.  He  was  a  meek  little 
man,  always  under  tiie  dominion  of  the  opposite 
sex,  and  it  seemed  right  and  proper,  to  him, 
that  a  woman  should  possess  a  high  commanding 
tone. 

**  The  door  fastened?” 

“  Yessum.” 

“Sure,  Molly?” 

**  Yessum.” 

“  Bessie  asleep  ?’* 

“  Yessum.” 

**  Covered  up  ?” 

**  Yessum.” 

“Fires  out?” 

“Yessum.”  (.Weary,  impatient,  and  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  yawn.) 

The  usual  nightly  catechism  over,  Miss  Azuba 
went  upstairs,  and,  instead  of  going  to  her 
room,  entered  the  best  chamber  to  put  away 
her  old-fashioned  bonnet  and  shawl. 

Then  she  sat  down  wearily  in  one  of  the 
chintz  chairs.  Her  back  was  to  the  bed,  so 
she  did  not  see  a  round  cherubic  head  peering 
out  from  under  the  bed-flounce. 

“  So  this  is  his  spite,”  Miss  Azuba  spoke 
aloud,  and  her  words  sounded  ghostly  and  hol¬ 
low  in  the  silence.  “  Men  never  foi^ve  rid¬ 
icule.  When  their  vanity  is  hurt,  they  are 
flends.  Tliis  is  what  I  got  for  saving  him 
from  being  a  fool  and  marrying  a  fool  and  being 
miserable.  I’d  better  have  let  them  be.  After 
ten  years  of  silence,  to  hear  of  his  death,  and 
the  will  that  insults  me,  insults  his  own  hl(x>d, 
a  Skedgel,  and  his  sister.”  She  tapped  one 
foot  slowly  on  the  carpet.  “  Lot  me  see  if  I 
am  sure.  No:  I  can't  forget.  Lawyer  Joy 
said  it  too  plain.  He  leaves  me  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  if  I  am  married  in  one  month 
from  the  time  of  his  death,  one  hundred  if  I 
am  not.  If  not,  the  money  goes  to  the 
Kehoes.  The  only  relations  we  have  got.  too — 
miserable  set.  They  are  not  Skedgels  just 
because  their  father  married  my  father’s  cousin. 
Hex  hated  them,  too.  Oh,  this  is  .spite,  bitter 
mean  spite.  I  wouldn’t  care  so  much,  but  1 
have  them  on  my  bands,  Molly  and  Bess.  Oh, 
if  I  had  that  money  back  that  Hez  left  mo. 
Fool  that  I  was,  to  think  I  could  buy  stock 
like  men.  I  could  buy — poor  idiot,  but  who 
could  sell  them?  Nothing  left  but  the  house: 
that  won’t  keep  three,  won’t  feed  and  warm  and 
olutlie  them.  He  knew  how  long  it  took  for 
mail  to  come ;  he  knew  there  might  be  delay — 
!  .so  there  was.  I  got  the  papers  this  rooming, 
I  and  whom  could  I  hire  to  marry  me  now — to¬ 
-night?  They  would  call  me  crazy  I  There 
;  isn’t  a  .iinglo  man  iu  town  1  know  of,  but  silly 
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Jake  at  the  poor-house,  and  that  marriage 
wouldn't  stand  law.  Joj  says  he  found  out  that 
the  Kehoes  got  the  copy  of  the  will  a  week  ago. 
'fhey  must  hare  kept  mine.  They  could  get  it 
from  the  post-office,  pretending  they  would 
carry  it  to  me.  Joy  says  they  hare  got  one  of 
the  smartest  lawyers  in  the  county.” 

She  got  up,  walked  to  the  window,  and  threw 
wide  open  the  blinds,  pushing  aside  the  chintx 
curtain  with  nervous  trembling  hand.  It  was 
black,  silent,  dead,  outside.  Heavy  sweet  air, 
but  damp  and  clinging.  The  flowers  in  the 
yard  lent  their  fragrance,  and  the  blossoms  in 
the  orchard  and  garden  vied  with  them  to  give 
perfume.  It  boded  a  storm,  thb  velvety  moist 
darkness. 

**I  shall  stifle,”  cried  Miss  Axuba;  **  it  seems 
as  if  1  would  go  mad.  It's  like  bolding  a  cup  of 
w.iter  to  a  man  dying  of  thirst,  and  drawing  it 
away  before  he  drank,  It*s  worse  than  mean ; 
it’s  cruel,  wicked.  I  am  old,  too  old  to  work. 
I  have  always  lived  in  ease.  What  can  I  do,  I 
who  have  never  learned  self-support?” 

Meclianically  she  unloosed  her  hair,  and 
shook  the  long  gray  mass  about  her  like  a  mane. 
She  pulled  the  strands  through  her  fingers  and 
stood  looking  into  the  night.  After  a  long  time 
she  sighed ; 

**  There  is  no  use  fretting,  no  use  in  complain¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  too  late.  There  is  only  left  me  regret 
and  sorrow  at  tlie  insult  of  a  brother,  now  dead 
and  unforgiving.’' 

She  picked  up  the  lamp,  looked  careflilly  in 
the  closet,  and  went  toward  the  curtained  bed. 
“  I've  done  that.”  she  said,  half  laughing,  “ever 
since  1  was  a  young  one,  and  I’ve  never  found 
anything  yet.  I  believe  all  women  are  bom 
with  the  idea  that  some  wretch  may  be  hid  under 
a  bed.  1  never  knew  one  that  did  not  look.” 

Then  carelessly,  confidingly,  unsuspectingly, 
she  lifted  the  fiounce.  It  was  dark  there,  but 
she  saw — yes,  saw  plainly — the  soles  of  two  hob¬ 
nailed  shoes  stretched  out  before  her  vision. 
Two  wide  short  soles,  much  worn.  The  moment 
she  had  pictured  and  planned  for,  the  time,  the 
terrible  second  when  her  worst  fears  would  be 
reali^-ed,  had  come!  Her  quest  had  been  suo- 
cessfbl ;  the  man — the  long-Iooked-for,  fear- 
inspiring.  dreaded  man — was  under  the  bed ! 
Miss  Azuba  neither  screamed  nor  fkinted.  As 
for  the  “wretch,”  he  seemed  paralyzed;  the 
.soles  remained  immovable.  Miss  Azuba  held 
the  lamp  lower. 

“  Come  out,  sir,”  she  said,  firmly. 

A  rustle,  a  groan,  a  stiff  creaking  of  elderly 
joints,  and  first  appeared  the  short  boots,  abbre¬ 
viated  legs,  and  tom  pantaloons ;  then  a  worn 


coat,  two  fat  grimy  hands ;  lastly,  a  round  fat 
face,  cherubic  in  expressiou,  Innocent  big  blue 
eyes,  and  soft  white  hair.  Slowly  gathering 
himself  up  on  his  feet,  with  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  bashfUlneas,  the  man  stood  before  her. 

“  How  long  have  you  been  there?” 

“Since  harf-parst  four,”  he  answered,  like  a 
schoolboy. 

“  You  sneaked  up  when  Molly  went  out  to 
look  at  the  show-folks?” 

“  Yessum.” 

“What  are  you  doing  here?  You'd  better 
tell  the  truth,”  severely. 

In  brief  earnest  words,  he  told  bis  sad  story : 
of  the  deserted  home,  his  dead  mother,  the 
long  weary  tramp,  and  the  need  of  rest  which 
had  impelled  him  to  steal  the  night’s  refuge 
which  he  feared  would  have  been  denied  had 
he  asked  for  it. 

Miss  Azuba  was  no  poor  judge  of  character ; 
she  listened,  and  believed  him,  and,  into  the 
bargain,  was  seized  by  a  sudden  inspiration.  Her 
reverie  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Hoppers  saying 
dolefully : 

“  It’s  all  true,  what  I’ve  told  you.  1  never 
stole,  and  I  couldn't  burgle,  I’m  sure.  I  wunt 
try  ter  run.  Git  a  rope  and  tie  me,  1  wunt 
stop  ye.  The  jail  will  be  a  home  enyway,  an’ 
I  kin  work  ftir  a  ruff  ter  cover  me,  an’  enough 
ter  cat.” 

“  You’re  a  bachelor  ?”  said  Miss  Azuba. 

“Yessum,  1  never  b’lieved  mother’ud  like  me 
ter  take  a  partner,  an’,  bein'  old  when  she  died, 
I  got  outer  the  notion.” 

“Do  you  know,”  said  Miss  Aznha,  “what 
I’m  going  to  do  to  you?” 

“  I  don’t,  indeed,  mum,”  he  answered,  trem¬ 
bling. 

“  It's  worse  than  jail.” 

“  Lord,  mum,  ef  it's  shootin*  yer  thinkin'  ef, 
don't  maul  me.  Hit  a  wital,  mum,  for  pity's 
sake,  hit  a  wital.  I've  never  heerd  wimmen  was 
eny  shots,  but  b'Ueve,  mum,  yer  good  at  eny- 
thin’  yer  try  yer  han’  at.” 

She  smiled  sardonically. 

“This  is  worse  than  that.  You  heard  me 
talk — I  always  did  talk  to  myself,  having  no  one 
else  to  tell  things  to.  You  know  the  state  I'm 
in.  I’d  give  my  life  to  pay  those  Kehoes  for 
this,  and  to  get  the  best  of  the  dead  man 
who  meant  to  make  me  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
town.  Yon’re  mine ;  you're  caught  like  a  rat  in 
a  trap.  I’ve  a  revolver — see  it?  I  can  shoot, 
too.  Now  do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to 
do?” 

•  She  locked  the  door,  and  stood  ffidng  him. 
His  elpression  was  pitiM* 
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“  I  carn't  help  but  think  yer  goin‘  ter  marry  i 
me,  mum,”  be  said.  | 

“Just  that.’’  she  snapped.  “Til  pay  you  < 
well,  too ;  and,  after  the  ceremony,  you  can  \ 
clear  out,  for  I  never  want  to  see  your  face  | 
again.  It  s  only  ten  now — the  day  don't  end  S 
till  twelve:  there’s  time.”  \ 

Sue  walked  with  decision  to  the  glass,  arranged  | 
her  hair,  took  the  bonnet  and  shawl  out  of  the  : 
bureau-drawer,  and  put  them  on.  Miss  Azuba  j 
was  not  ugly  :  she  had  fine  brown  eyes,  abundant  1 
gray  hair,  good  teeth  of  hex*  own,  and  her  < 
exnr?ssion  might  have  been  sweet  and  pleasant,  <: 
had  life  been  kinder  to  her. 

“  Ver  a  fine  •lookin’  woman!”  cried  Mr.; 
Hopper,  enthusiastically.  He  was  so  genuine 
and  honest  in  his  admiration,  that  Miss  Azuba 
only  said  good-naturedly: 

“Get  out.”  !j 

“  It’s  hard  ter  be  married  in  these  clothes,”  i; 
Joshua  said,  with  startling  bravery.  “  Folks  ter  1; 
hum  slicked  up  alius,  sich  times.  The  parson'll 
take  me  for  some  tramp  you’ve  picked  up.” 

“So  you  are,”  she  said,  crushingly.  Then,;; 
seeing  his  face  crimson  and  the  big  blue  eyes ; 
grow  wounded,  she  opened  the  closet  and ;! 
brought  out  a  pair  of  yellow  knee-breeches,  ; 
a  gay-flowered  vest,  a  swallow-tailed  blue  coat ; 
with  brass  buttons,  a  ruffled  shii't,  patent-leather  ; 
.s'uocs,  silk  stockings,  and  a  tall  hat  of  the  fashion 
of  fifty  years  past.  “My  father  was^a  short; 
man ;  these  are  his  wedding-clothes.  He  was  1; 
about  your  size.  Put  them  on.  Here’s  the 
lamp,  ril  wait  outside.” 

She  waited  in  the  dark.  Soon  he  called : 

“  I'm  fixed,  mum.”  She  looked  at  him  critically. 

“Now  come.”  She  turned  the  lamp  low.;! 
It  was  dark  in  the  hall,  and  he  stumbled. 

“  1  don’t  know  the  way,”  he  whispered. 
“May  I  take  your  hand?” 

Hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  she  clasped  ; 
his  soft  hand  in  her  bony  one,  and  they  went !; 
out  together  through  the  silent  sleeping  town,  i; 
The  drowsy  dogs  barked  at  the  unwonted  stir, 
that  was  all.  They  reached  the  parson’s  gate.  > 
“Pm  all  of  a  tremble,”  sighed  Miss  Asuba.  | 
“It’s  too  bad,”  he  said,  softly,  clasping  the  j 
hard  hand  closer;  “but  we’ll  spite  them  S 
Kehoes.”  ( 

“  Who  on  earth  is  it?”  said  the  parson,  open-  \ 
ing  the  door  in  response  to  their  vigorous  J 
knocking.  He  had  on  his  trousers  and  dressing-  \ 
gown,  and  bis  hair  was  tousled.  | 

“Marry  us!”  gasped  Miss  Azuba.  “  Now !  | 
quick!  His  half- past  eleven;  the  day’s  most  \ 
gone.  Brother  Ilex’s  will.  This  is  an  old  friend,  | 
just  come  to-night — QiUfornia.”  \ 


“  Thank  God !”  cried  the  parson,  comprehend¬ 
ing.  “  I  couldn’t  sleep,  knowing  what  your 
brother  bad  done  to  you.  Here,  John!’’  he 
yelled,  in  a  stentorian  accent:  “go  across  the 
road,  quick,  to  Lawyer  Joy's.  Tell  him  to  come 
over,  not  to  lose  a  moment.  Go  in  your  night¬ 
gown.” 

John  heard,  and,  boy-like,  enjoyed  the  un¬ 
wonted  excitement  and  memorable  eccentricity 
of  marauding  in  his  night-clothes.  So  a  white 
figure  shot  out  of  the  house.  In  a  few  moments, 
the  door  of  the  house  across  the  road  slammed, 
and  the  amateur  ghost  returned  with  a  dark 
ol^ect  that  appeared  to  be  completing  a  hasty 
toilet  on  the  way. 

“  Hurrah  !”  cried  Lawyer  Joy.  “  We’ve  beat 
the  Kehoes.” 

“What  name?”  asked  the  parson. 

“Joshua  Hopper,  of  Comville,”  the  little 
man  answered,  promptly.  He  took  their  staring 
at  his  attire  for  admiration,  and  began  to  feel  at 
ease,  being  well  dressed  for  once  in  his  life. 

The  strange  couple  were  married  in  the  dingy 
parsonage  parlor.  A  candle  threw  a  flickering 
light  on  the  scene.  The  parson,  en  deshabille, 
performed  the  ceremony ;  the  lawyer,  more 
irregular  in  toilet,  was  the  witness.  The  parson’s 
wife,  in  a  flannel  wrapper  and  carpet  slippers 
on  bare  feet,  sat  in  the  darkest  corner.  John, 
in  his  night-gown,  peered  in  ftom  the  kitchen- 
door.  It  was  soon  over:  Miss  Azuba  Skedgel 
was  Mrs.  Joshua  Hopper,  and  it  still  lacked 
fifteen  minutes  of  twelve. 

Documents  certifying  the  same  were  drawn 
up,  and  then  the  happy  couple' went  back  to  the 
Skedgel  mansion. 

“Be  careful  of  the  Kehoes,”  warned  the 
lawyer.  “  I'm  afraid  they  will  trouble  you 
early.” 

“  I’ll  see  ter  'em.”  said  Mr.  Hopper,  bravely. 
“It  wasn’t  so  bad,”  ho  said,  consolingly,  to 
Azuba,  as  they  opened  the  hall -door.  “I’ll 
never  give  yer  no  trouble,”  he  went  on,  gently. 
“I’ll  go  off  to-morrer,  and  never  come  back. 
You  go  ter  bed  now.  I’ll  set  here  and  watch 
fiir  them  Kehoes.” 

After  some  demur,  she  left  him  in  the  hall 
and  went  upstairs.  All  was  silent,  until  early 
dawn ;  then  she  heard  a  tramp  of  feet,  and  the 
brass  knocker  rang  a  thundering  peal.  She 
heard  hurried  steps  on  the  stairs,  and  the  win¬ 
dow  above  the  door  was  thrown  open. 

“  What  d’ye  want?”  rang  out  a  fierce  voioa— 
certainly,  never  that  of  the  cherub -faced  man 
she  had  married.  Kehoe  and  his  two  big  sons 
were  below. 

“  We  want  the  ftumitoor  in  the  house ;  it  was 
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left  ter  us  by  Hes’s  will.  He  giv  the  house  ter 
’Zube;  but  he  uiver  giv  her  the  things  in’t.’* 

“Git  off  the  place,  ye  tramps!”  yelled  the 
defender.  **  Quit  rappin*  that  knocker  I  Bnst 
the  door,  will  yer?”  Then  “bang,  bang,”  went 
a  revolver — Miss  Azuba’s,  that  she  had  given 
him  for  protection.  How  they  echoed,  those 
two  shots.  The  terrified  Kehoes,  unwounded, 
retreated  a  reasonable  distance. 

“Tell  ’Zube  Skedgel  ter  show  hersilf — durn 
her!”  yelled  Kehoe  p^re.  “She  knows  who 
we  air.  We  don’t  want  no  crazy  Jakes  in  blue 
coat  an’  monkey  buttons  ter  sass  us.  Git!” 

“  Git  yerselves,  yer  loafers.  There  ain’t 
no  Azuba  Skedgel.  Yer  call  her  *'Zubo' 
agin,  an’  I’ll  blow  yer  ter  fiinders.  She’s  my 
wife  —  Mrs.  Josh  Hopper.  Hulloo  !  hulloo ! 
come  quick  !”  he  yelled,  as  a  crowd  of  villagers^ 
attracted  by  the  shots,  approached  on  the  run. 
“These  Kehoes  is  tryin’  ter  git  in  on’  stcjil 
our  fumitoor.  Hulloo,  Joy  !  tell  ’em — tell  ’em,  ’ 
the  little  man  shouted,  waving  frantically  the 
revolver.  “  Tell  ’em  I’m  Josh  Hopper  an’  we’re 
married.  Show  ’em  the  papers.  Hulloo,  parson ! 
yer  tell  ’em.” 

At  the  top  of  his  lungs,  though  somewhat 
incoherently — for  he  was  stout  and  short  of 
breath — Lawyer  Joy  explained^  Tho  parson, 
who  had  rushed  up  in  unclerical  haste,  added 
his  corroboration  to  the  statement.  The  Kehoes 
slunk  off.  Miss  Azuba  appearing  at  the  window, 
the  villagers  gave  her  three  rousing  cheers  and 
returned  to  their  homes. 

“  Ob,  you  dear  good  little  man  I”  cried  Azuba, 
gratefully,  rushing  out  into  the  hall  and  wringing 
his  hand.  “  1  never  can  half  repay  you.  You 
are  just  as  brave  as  a  lion.” 

Molly  and  Bess  were  introduced ;  and,  though 
Bess’s  sharp  eyes  detected  the  tramp,  her  mother 
failed  to.  But  they  spent  a  happy  day  together, 
despite  their  short  acquaintance. 

^  Miss  Azuba  spoke  of  the  farm  and  house  as 
“ours.”  Of  the  future,  she  said :  “*  We*  will,  and 
*  we  ’  will  not.”  It  puzzled  the  silent  happy -faced 
little  man ;  but  be  said  nothing*  He  thought  she 
had  made  a  mistake ;  but  it  was  such  a  pleasant 


one,  that  he  eagerly  listened.  After  supper.  Miss 
Azuba  took  him  out  in  the  flower-garden,  where 
she  picked  two  roses — sweet  old-fashioned  pink- 
roses — added  a  sprig  or  two  of  mignonette,  and, 
with  a  shy  grace  that  made  her  young  and 
lovable,  pinned  them  in  his  buttonhole.  He 
sighed — it  was  half  a  sob — and  held  her  hand. 
They  were  now  at  the  side-gate,  and  his  way  lay 
over  the  meadow. 

“  God  bless  ye,  morm,”  he  said,  simply  and 
tenderly.  “I’ve  bin  so  happy,  ter-day.  I’m 
glad  I  brought  yer  good.  I’ve  give  yer  my 
honest  old  father’s  name.  1  don’t  want  yer 
money,  none  of  it.  I’ll  go  up  an’  git  my  old 
clothes  on,  though  1  don’t  deny  I’ve  got  attached 
sorter  ter  these — which  is,  no  doubt,  sinful  vain¬ 
ness — an'  then  I’ll  set  out  ’cross  the  medder, 
an’  I’ll  never  come  bock  nor  trouble  yer.  Sence 
yer  give  me  ’em  free-like.  I’ll  keep  the  posies — 
which,  bein’  old  an’  trampin’ -weary.  I’ll  soon 
die,  an'  widch  posies  I’ll  make  sure  ter  be 
ben-ied  with,  as  a  remembrence  o’  yer,  an’ — ” 

“Ob,”  cried  Azuba,  “don’t  talk  so.  Is  it 
hateful  here?  Am  I  old  and  ugly?  Do  you 
dislike  me?  ’ 

“  No,”  he  said,  soberly  and  gently,  holding 
her  hand  in  both  of  his.  “  I  think  yer  a 
splendid  woman.  1  like  yer  more’n  any  other 
woman  I  ever  see.” 

The  eyes  that  looked  so  reverently  into  her 
face  were  honest  and  loving.  The  heart  under 
the  flowered  vest  was  faithful  and  true.  His 
pathetic  story — the  good  son  and  the  simple  and 
guileless  yet  chivalrous  nature — stirred  Azuba’ s 
heart.  There  came  a  new  feeling — an  awaken¬ 
ing,  a  thrill  of  the  best,  the  dearest  thing  in 
life— love,  stronger  and  ^eater  to  her  from  her 
starved  and  loveless  past,  her  dark  lonely  future. 

“Oh,  stay,”  she  cried.  “Wo  will  live  the 
rest  of  our  lives  together.  You  have  filled  my 
empty  heart:  cheer  my  empty  and  dreary  life.” 

He  read  her  meaning  then.  He  loved  her,, 
too.  He  put  his  arm  about  her  neck,  shyly  yet 
determinedly :  she  did  not  resist.  It  was  alarm¬ 
ing  but  blissful  for  both.  Then  he  kissed  her, 
and  she  kissed  him. 
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I. 

Ellen  turned  up  the  wick  of  the  lamp. 

**  My !  ”  she  said,  how  this  white  stuff  is 
hard  on  one’s  eyes.*’  She  smiled  happily, 
threading  her  needle,  and  pulling  her  sewing  up 
over  her  lap.  “  Why,  how  quiet  you  are,  Dan ! 
You’ve  been  quieter  this  week  past  than  1  ever 
saw  you  before.”  She  laid  the  sewing  aside  and 
went  close  to  him,  as  he  rested  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  his  head  on  his  hand.  **  Dan,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  in  a  low  winning  voice,  and  smoothing  his 
hair,  **  I  know  what  ails  you :  you’re  thinking 
of  another  time — ten  years  back,  when  a  woman, 
other  than  I,  got  her  wedding -things  ready. 
Ain’t  you,  now?  Don’t  be  afraid  to  tell  me — 
I’m  not  jealous.  You’d  have  been  a  poor  sort 
of  a  man,  not  to  love  your  wife,  especially  your 
first  wife.”  Her  eyes  were  brightly  shining. 

He  stopped  her  caress  and  strode  over  to  the 
fire. 

It’s  scorching  the  mantel,”  he  said. 

She  returned  to  her  chair,  a  little  hurt,  and 
took  up  her  work. 

Meantime,  he  stood  beside  the  fire,  a  fh)wn 
upon  his  face,  and  watched  her.  A  pretty 
picture  she  made,  with  the  lamplight  falling 
on  her  soft  cheek,  this  young  creature  whom  he 
had  befriended  for  five  years,  and  whose  cheeri¬ 
ness  had  won  over  his  gloom.  Yet  he  dared  not 
look  too  much  at  her  to-night,  knowing  that  what 
she  sewed  nearly  maddened  him.  For  the  wed¬ 
ding  was  set  for  next  week.  And  there  must 
be  no  wedding.  He  had  not  told  her  so;  for 
six  nights,  he  had  tried  to  bring  himself  to  the 
task,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  succeeded.  For 
what,  then,  would  become  of  her? 

She  had  relied  on  him  for  five  years — ever 
since  she  had  come  to  the  mill,  a  mere  slip  of  a 
girl,  an  orphan,  friendless  as  the  poor  so  often 
are,  and  with  a  frail  chest.  The  great  stern  man 
had  watched  over  her,  shielded  her  from  harm 
and  temptation,  until  she  trusted  him  entirely, 
and,  with  the  trust,  learned  to  love  him.  He  it  I 
was  who,  when  the  doctor  said  she  had  better  j 
do  something  else  than  tend  a  loom,  had  sug-  n 
gested  her  keeping  a  few  boarders  gleaned  from  | 
the  women-weavers ;  he  it  was  who  had  done  j 
much  for  her,  until  she  was  no  longer  helpless,  | 
but  full  of  help  to  him,  unconsciously  brighten-  \ 
ing  his  life,  and  consciously  endeavoring  to  do  \ 


5  more,  when  someone  told  her  how,  ten  years  ago, 

\  his  wife  had  run  off  from  him,  and  soon  alter 
died  in  a  railway-accident;  he  it  was — 

And  yet,  standing  by  the  fire,  watching  her 
and  her  nimble  fingers,  he  knew  all  that  he  had 
done,  all  that  she  had  done,  and  it  was  borne  in 
upon  him  that  he  must  tell  her  that  it  must  all 
be  as  though  it  had  not  been,  and  that  she  must 
stop  sewing  the  **long  white  seam”  of  a  gown 
she  could  never  wear  as  his  bride.  He  must 
tell  her  now,  this  very  night.  Watching  the 
making  of  the  wedding-dress  gave  him  the 
strength  of  desperation.  He  would  tell  her. 

No:  wait  till  she  finished  that  seam.  Some¬ 
how  or  other,  it  would  seem  cruel  in  him  to 
stop  it  half-way.  There,  there:  the  seam  was 
finishing — she  was  dragging  the  skirt  over  her 
knee,  to  begin  on  a  new  breadth. 

‘‘Ellen!” 

She  looked  up  and  laughed.  “  Have  you 
found  your  tongue  at  last,  Dan?”  she  said. 
“I  was  wondering  how  long  you’d  keep  quiet. 
Is  anything  wrong  at  the  mill?” 

“  Ellen,”  he  answered,  almost  hoarsely,  “  there 
is  something  I  want  to  tell  you — something 
I  must  tell  you.” 

“The  thing  that  must  bo  told  is  usually  the 
disagreeable  thing.  Don’t  tell  it  to-night — 
1  want  to  be  happy,  to-night.  Oh,  yes,  I  know 
what  it  is,  dear ;  it’s  about  my  not  being  careful 
enough  of  my  lungs.  Why,  I’m  stronger  than 
I  ever  was.” 

“  It’s  not  about  your  lungs ;  it’s  about — ” 

“My  eyes?  Sewing  here  in  the  lamplight? 
Why—” 

She  turned  her  head  toward  the  door.  “  Is 
anybody  out  there?”  she  called.  “1  thought 
the  door  moved.  Come  In.” 

Sperry  faced  the  door  also.  It  slowly  opened, 
and  a  woman  entered,  her  white  haggard  face 
a  marvel  of  suffering. 

Ellen  sprang  up  and  supported  her  to  the 
fireplace  and  the  chair  there. 

“Mrs.  Morgan,”  she  expostulated,  “you 
ought  not  to  come  down  the  stairs  alone;  the 
first  night  you've  been  down,  too.  You  really 
should  not.  You  look  as  if  it  had  been  too 
much  for  you.  Do  you  feel  ill?” 

The  woman  waved  her  hand. 

“No,”  she  said.  “I’m  all  right.  My  heart 
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hasn’t  pained  yery  much  to-day.  1  beard  you 
down  here.  I  was  rather  lonely  upstairs.” 

Sperry  had  not  uttered  a  word.  Ellen  turned 
her  eyes  to  him.  How  dark  and  glowering  he 
looked !  Now  she  understood  what  he  was  about 
to  say,  a  little  while  back :  he  was  out  of  humor 
because  she  had  taken  the  sick  woman  in.  She 
had  not  thought  that  Dan  could  be  so  hard¬ 
hearted,  especially  as  he  had  done  so  much  for 
her  when  she  had  been  almost  as  much  of  a 
stranger  as  this  woman. 

The  woman  touched  her  arm. 

“  rd  be  obliged  if  you’d  do  a  little  something 
for  me,”  she  said  :  **  I  want  a  letter  posted.” 

She  held  out  an  envelope.  Ellen  expected 
Dan  to  take  it  and  gp  with  it  to  the  post-othce. 
He  did  not  offer  to  touch  the  letter.  Did  ho 
carry  his  illiberality  so  far  os  that?  Looking 
back  a  week,  Ellen  could  recall  how  out-of-sorts 
he  had  been  when  the  poor  woman  had  come, 
and,  without  first  consulting  him,  she  had  taken 
her  in.  Ellen  had  always  consulted  him,  before 
that,  as  to  whom  she  should  have  in  the  house. 
At  any  rate,  the  suffering  creature  should  not 
be  neglected.  Ellen  took  the  letter. 

“Of  course  I’ll  post  it  for  you,”  she  said, 
briskly.  “Now.” 

She  left  the  room.  In  the  little  dark  entry 
she  called  :  “  Ban !” 

He  came  slowly  to  her. 

“  I  know  what  yon  mean  by  your  fVowning,” 
she  whispered,  half  resentftilly  ;  “  you’re  angry 
because  I  did  not  refuse  to  board  her,  till  I’d 
asked  all  about  her  and  told  you.  But  I  am  not 
quite  heartless.  And,  Vhile  I  am  away  at  the 
post-office,  don’t  let  her  see  she  is  not  welcome; 
for  she  is  welcome,  by  me  at  least,  and  this  is 
my  house.” 

Never  before  had  she  spoken  in  this  way  to 
him,  and  her  fhee  burned  aa  the  words  left  her 
lips.  She  may  hare  spoken  the  more  harshly 
because  he  did  not  interrupt  her ;  and  a  woman 
hates  sullcnness.  She  left  him,  with  the  words, 
closing  the  ftont-door^  after  her  as  she  went  ont 
into  the  night. 

II. 

SpKnnY  remained  several  minutes  in  the  entry, 
after  Ellen  had  gone.  When  be  re-entered  the 
room,  his  face  was  set  and  determined. 

The  woman  still  sat  in  front  of  the  ffre,  hold¬ 
ing  ont  her  transparent  hands  before  the  flame, 
her  gaze  directed  to  the  table  on  which  woe 
Ellen’s  wedding-gown. 

SpPrry  walked  up  to  thS  fireplace,  and  looked 
down  sternly  at  the  woman. 

A  fkint  color  crept  into  her  cheeks. 


1^  “  Dan,”  she  said. 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  his  hands  going  up  over 
his  eyes. 

“Dan,”  said  the  wonianr  ngnin,  “I  sent  her 
out  with  the  letter  on  purpose  to  got  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  see  what’s  warring  within  you.  I 
know  you  made  up  your  mind,  the  very  day  I 
\  came  here,  to  do  what  you’re  thinking  to  do 
\  now.  Upstairs,  to-night,  I  felt  vild,  as  if  you’d 
‘  do  it  to-night ;  and  I  came  down  to  hinder  you. 
I  Why  don’t  you  ask  whom  my  letter  was  for?  It 
s  was  for  the  chorus-leader  of  an  opera-troupe; 
I  I’ve  told  him  I’ll  never  sing  again,  never  again.” 
J  “No,”  he  said,  “you’ve  come  back  to  me 
\  instead.” 

“And  bow  glad  you  ought  to  be  I’ve  come.” 

“  Glad  ?” 

“  For  Ellen’s  sake.  The  wedding’s  settled 
for  next  week ;  suppose  I  hadn’t  come,  and  the 
ceremony  'd  gone  on  ?” 

Ho  shrank  from  her. 

“  1  must  hurry,”  she  said,  “for  she’ll  be  back 
I  soon.  I  know  you.  1  know  what's  in  yoUr 
<  mind  to  do:  you  want  to  tell  Ellen  who  I  son, 
I  and  that  the  wei.iding  can’t  go  on.  It  will  kill 
{  her!  Yes,  it  will  kill  her  I  You  will  be  her 
I  murderer!  Will  you  tell  her  that,  ten  years  ago, 
^  I  was  married  to  you ;  that  I  had  a  beautiful 
\  voice,  that  attracted  you  to  me  first  of  all ;  that 

imy  baby  died  before  he  was  a  month  old ;  and 
that  I  was  lost  in  the  humdrum  life,  and  wanted 
to  join  the  chorus  of  an  opera-troupe'  that  sang 
]  in  the  city  where  we  lived  ;  and  that  you  forbade 
I  it;  and  that  I  had  one  of  my  old  heart-attacks, 
I  and  grew  suHcn  and  gloomy ;  that,  one  night, 

I'  you  came  home  and  fbund  your  wife  gone  with 
the  opersrtroupc ;  and  that,  from  that  day  till 
a  week  ago,  yoji  never  set  eyes  on  her?  Will 
yon  tell  her  all  this?  And  how  you  broke  up 
your  little  home,  cursing  the  wife  you  never 
\  could  understand,  and  whose  longings  for  some- 
{  thing  fbr  which  you  had  small  sympathy  you 

I ^  ignored  with  persistent  dislike?  And  how  you 
left  fhmiliar  places,  and  drifted  here — where,  five 
years  ago,  a  young  girl  came — well,  you  know 
^  the  rest.  Will  you  tell  her  all  this?” 
j  “  I  have  told  her,”  he  answered, 
j  She  started. 

I  “Yon  have?  Then  what  else  is  on  your 
?  mind?’’  she  asked,  curiously. 

^  “  The  death  of  Ellen.” 

i  “Yon  mean  you’ll  tell  her,  and  that  it  will 
\  kill  her?” 
s  “Yes.” 

“But  H  won’t.  She’ll  hate  mo — ^loathe  me; 
but  she’ll  love  you  all  the  more.  1  know 
\  women.” 
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“Caroline!” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  went  on,  exoiledly,  “I  know 
women.  She  won't  even  give  you  npt.  The 
law’s  separated  ns;  I  deserted  yen  for  ten 
years;  and  that’ll  surely  make  you  &ee,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.” 

He  caught  ho*  wrist. 

“Woman,”  he  said,  “you  dcm*t  know  the 
girl  I  would  marry.  She’s  a  lady*^ye8,  a 
lady.” 

“Well?” 

“She  reoognizee  marriage  diEesently  from 
yen;  yon.  that  had  aspiratieas,  as  yen  called 
’em ;  you,  that  ran  off  from  yonr  hnsband*  She 
will  nerer  marry  me  as  long  as  you  Urs.” 

His  hearor  laughed  feebly. 

“Then  you  will  break  off  with  her?  To 
break  off  with  her  is  what  I  meant  would  kill 
her.” 

He  dropped  her  arm,  a  look  of  despair  in  Ids 
l^e. 

“  Of  eourse,”  she  went  on,  “  I  am  hardened, 
when  i  can  argue  in  this  Way,  am  I  not  t  But 
it’s  love  that  makee  a  marriage,  and  she  loves 
you.  And,  if  it's  love  that  makes  a  marriage, 
yon  and  I  are  not  man  and  wifs^  For  you 
don't  love  me,  do  yen?” 

l&he  laughed,  but  looked  keenly  at  him. 

“Why  don't  yon  speak?”  she  demanded. 
“  Tew  know  our  marriage  is  enly  in  name — 
that  1  am  nothing  to  yon.’'*  ' 

•♦Who*  dei^royed  my  lova  fbr  you?” 

“That’s  no  answer.  De  yon  love  me — ever 
so  little?” 

“No.” 

She  laughed  again. 

“  That’s  right,”  she  said,  “  that’s  right.  And 
I —  Of  course  you  know  you  are  nothing  to 
ms?” 

“Yon  proved  that,  years  ago.’* 

“Yes,  when  1  left  yon,  with  ideas  of  being 
sduoated,  and  getting  out  of  the  narrow  rut  my 
marriage  bad  led  me  into.  See  what  those  ideas 
have  brought  me  to.”  She  held  eat  her  arms, 
that  he  might  note  how  woefblly  iMn  she  was. 

“  You  were  never  strong ;  yonr  heart  always 
was  weak.” 

**  Yon  remember  how  weak  it  was,  do  you  ? 
And  how  you  used  to  carry  me  upstairs,  when 
I  had  one  of  my  spells,  do  you  ?  And  how  you 
ased  to  cook  Ihtle  messes  Ibr  me  ?  And  how, 
when  baby  came,  and  I  said  *  Ha  wiU  bs  a  great 
man,’  you  said  <  Better  make  him  a  good  one,’ 
eh?  And  how,  when  the  little  dead  thing  lay 
Oft  my  breast,  and  I  cried,  and,  like  Rachel, 
would  not  be  oomforted,  because  he  '  was  not,’ 
do  you  reoolleet  how  yon  cried,  too,  and  twined 


your  antts  about  me,  and  we  were  like  a  pair  of 
children?” 

“  Qod  help  me  I”  he  groaned. 

“  Qod  help  you  1”  she  took  him  up.  “  He  has 
helped  you.  Ellen  tells  me  you’re  foreman  here; 
that,  after  she’s  married,  she'll  not  work  any 
more ;  that  you’ ve  saved  money  enough  to  build 
a  house.  I’ve  quesoatied  her;  I’ve  got  every¬ 
thing  from  her.  She’s  a  simple  soul,  just  as 
men  like  women  to  bo— no  aspiration,  no  thought 
of  conquering  ciroumstanoes :  and  she’s  no  more 
fit  to  go  through  the  world  alone  than  a  baby — 
tkao  our  baby  that  died  because  the  world  was 
too  hard  ibr  him.  I’m  (^lad  she’ll  have  suph  a 
strong  protector  as  you  are.” 

“Don't  aggravate  me,”. he  said.  . 

“Then  don't  you  haxm  KUen  Jordaa.” 

“  Harm  her?” 

“  You  love  her,  do  you  not  ?” 

“  What  a  shameless  woman  you  are.” 

“For  asking  the  question?  You  wiU  not 
answer  it,  therefore  I  know  how  much  you  love 
her.  W'ell,  as  1  say,  it's  love  that  makes  a 
luanriage.  This  is  what  I  came  down  to  say : 
that  you  must  not  tell  Ellen  who  I  am.  There  I 
Not  a  word  I  1  mean  it ;  you  must  not  tell  her 
who  1  am.  1  will  not  leave  this  room  till  you 
go  tot^niglit,  and  1  defy  you  to  tell  her  who  I  am 
while  1  am  here.” 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  a  look  on  her  face 
Hiat  quelled  him,  reckless  as  he  was. 

“  W'hy  did  you  come  here?”  he  asked,  sadly. 

“  I  came  becausa— ” 

There  was  a  sonnd  in  the  entiy.  She  dropped 
into  her  chair,  as  Ellen  ran  in. 

“1  was  longer  than  1  thought,”  she  cried,  all 
glowing.  “  1  met  Mary  Green,  and  ahe  would 
talk  about  the  house  here,  and  how  she’ll  mai^e 
when  it’ll  be  hers.  Sh^  is  going  to  take  every¬ 
thing  off  my  hands.  I  posted  the  letter.  You 
leel  all  right,  Mrs*  Morgan?” 

“  Yss.” 

“  Do  you  think  you’ll  have  a  good  nig^t?” 

“Yes.” 

Ellen  did.  not  look  at  her  lover.  She  was  a 
little  kurt  to  find  him  so  uncharitable. 

But,  after  awhile,  during  which  she  filled  the 
kettle  and  put  it  on  the  hob,  her  skirts  brushing 
him  as  she  did  so,  and  smoothing  Mrs.  Morgan’s 
hair  for  a  momenU^she  had  a  wonderful  desire 
to  smooth  hsir— she  picked  up  her  wedding- 
gown.  With  this  in  her  hand,  she  came  to  the 
woftian  at  the  fire. 

“  Do  you  like  it?”  she  asked,  glanoing  at  Dan 
to  see  if  he  noticed  her  intention  to  make  up 
with  him.  He  was  gloomily  watching  a  flicker¬ 
ing  etidt  in  the  firsplacie. 
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Mrs.  Morgan  took  hold  of  the  white  hnery. 

You  will  look  Terj  sweet  in  this/’  she  said. 

Still  Dan  would  not  glanoe  at  Ellen. 

**Were  you  married  in  white?”  asked  Ellen, 
looking  at  Dan  all  the  time.  **Were  you  mar¬ 
ried  in  white?” 

“Ko.” 

**  You  hare  been  a  widow  a  long  time,  hayen’t 
you?” 

“  For  years.” 

“You  don’t  mourn  any  more,  do  you?” 

“No.” 

“  Few  men  are  worth  mourning  for,  they  say, 
at  least  for  years,”  edging  a  little  closer  to  Dan. 

“  I  never  grieved  for  my  husband.” 

The  startled  Ellen  looked  at  the  widow. 

“  Surely,  you  loved  him?”  she  asked. 

“I  think  not,”  was  the  answer;  “I  think 
not.” 

Ellen’s  hand  crept  out  till  it  touched  Dan. 

“  Not  love  your  husband  when  you  married 
him?”  she  cried. 

Sperry  sprang  to  his  feet 

“  Ellen,”  he  said,  huskily,  “  I  can’t  stand 
this.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

“  Only  that  I  am  in  the  way,”  said  the  woman 
in  front  of  the  fire. 

Without  a  word,  Sperry  took  up  his  hat  and 
left  the  house. 

Ellen  was  in  tears. 

“He  never  treated  me  so  before,”  she  sighed. 

“  It  was  my  fault,”  said  the  other. 

Ellen  did  not  contradict  her. 

“You  think  a  good  deal  of  him,  I  suppose, 
Ellen?” 

“  I  am  not  like  some  women,”  was  the  answer : 
“  I  love  the  man  I  marry,  and  to  be  parted  fW>m 
him  would  be  worse  than  death.  Besides,  hasn’t 
he  done  everything  for  me?  Oh,  if  you  only 
knew  his  goodness!  I  was  friendless,  nearly ; 
I  might  have  drifted  away  into — I  don’t  know 
w'hat.  He  saw  how  things  were,  and  he  came  to 
me.  *  Little  prl,’  be  says,  sad  as  can  be ;  and 
then  he  tells  me  about  women’s  vanity,  and  how 
easy  it  is  for  vanity  to  lead  a  woman  to  do  that 
which  will  wreck  more  than  her  own  happiness 
and  peace  of  mind.  I  knew,  later,  that  he  was 
telling  me  the  story  of  his  wife.  Oh,  she  was 
a  wicked  woman — I’m  sure  of  it,  though  he  never 
blames  her.  All  ha  says  is  only  that  they  were 
not  meant  for  each  other.  She  ran  away  with 
an  opcra-chorus,  and  died,  a  little  while  later, 
in  a  railroad -accident.  But  Dan,  he  always 
speaks  kindly  of  her.  He  says  it  waa  only  her 
vanity.  I’m  sure  he  has  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
for  her,  oven  yet.  He  was  very  low-spirited 
when  1  first  knew  him,  and  that  was  five  years 


or  so  after  his  wife  had  left  him.  But  Fve  done 
all  I  could  to  cheer  him  up.  I’ve  always  looked 
happy  when  he  was  by,  even  when  1  didn’t  feel 
happy  myself:  and  so  I  h^ped  to  turn  his 
thoughts  from  his  wife,  and  make  him  reconciled. 
Oh,  yes;  Dan’s  everything  to  me  now,  and, 
when  he  acts  like  to-night,  it  hurts  me.  But,” 
drying  her  eyes,  “  he’ll  be  all  right  to-morrow — 
he’ll  have  to  be.  And  he’ll  feel  sorry;  for  he 
can’t  get  on  without  me,  and  I’m  as  much  to 
him  as  he  is  to  me.” 

The  woman  at  the  fire  sat  with  her  hands 
peaceably  folded  in  her  lap  and  her  head  bent ; 
but  she  made  no  reply. 

“And  we’ll  be  married  next  week,”  Ellen  ran 
on,  “and  I’ll  do  aU  I  can  to  make  his  life  just 
one  brightness — I  will,  indeed.  I’ll  try  to  make 
up  for  the  misery  he’s  had.  Next  week  I  Maybe 
you’ll  be  here  next  week.” 

“  I  shall  not  be  here.” 

“Going?”  a  little  hope  in  her  voice.  For 
Dan’s  manner  made  her  desirous  of  getting  rid 
of  her  unwelcome  boarder,  if  she  could  do  so 
without  being  brutal.  “Going?” 

“Yes:  before  next  week.” 

Ellen  became  cheerier. 

“  Maybe  you  could  find  a  healthier  place,” 
she  said.  Then :  “  Oh,  by  the  way,  wouldn’t 
you  like  to  take  this  needle  and  run  up  this 
seam  for  me,  while  I  see  to  the  kitchen-fire?” 

She  held  out  the  wedding-gown. 

“  1  am  ill,”  her  boarder  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
“  Help  me  to  my  room.” 

Ellen  dropped  the  gown. 

“  m?” 

“  Yes.  I  shall  be  better  in  bed.” 


III. 

When  Ellen  had  seen  her  upstairs,  she  came 
down  to  the  parlor  again.  The  gown  must  be 
finished.  E^hy  not  stay  up  and  sew  on  it?  Besides, 
Dan’s  ill-humor  would  not  let  her  sleep,  if  she 
went  to  bed.  She  wished  she  had  not  been  oiose 
to  him.  She  wondered  if  he  had  understood 
when  she  touched  him,  while  Mrs.  Morgan  so 
heartlessly  spoke  of  never  having  loved  her 
husband. 

How  long  she  sat  there  sewing,  she  knew  not. 
The  clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  once,  and  she 
sewed.  It  struck  twice.  It  was  quiet  all  aiwund 
her,  and  she  could  imagine  the  many  stars  in 
the  night  outside  shining  on  Dan’s  home,  on  her 
iiome,  on  the  narrow  home  of  Dan’s  poor  wife. 
Her  head  lowered  over  her  sewing. 

“Dear  Lord!”  she  murmured,  “Thou  waet 
at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  where  Thou  tumedst 
the  water  into  wine.  Turn  the  water  into  wine 
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at  Ban's  and  my  marriage :  make  it  a  true  I 
marriage,  and  me  and  him  true  wife  and  | 
husband.”  5 

And  then  there  came  a  strange  whisper  through  < 
the  place,  her  name  called  as  it  had  never  been  | 
called  before :  | 

<<£Uen!  Ellen!”  and  again  <<£Uen!  EUen!” 

**  It’s  Mrs.  Morgan  I”  | 

She  flew  up  the  stairs.  | 

**  Ellen,  I  told  you  that  I  should  not  be  here  | 
at  your  wedding.  I  told  you  that  I  was  going  < 
away,  and  I  am,  to>night ;  I  am  going  on  a  \ 
stormy  voyage — out  to  judgment.”  \ 

Ellen  had  never  been  in  the  presence  of  \ 
death  before  this,  and  to  be  here  alone !  She  \ 
might  wake  some  of  her  boarders,  but —  i 

Her  thought  went  out  to  Ban,  strong  Ban,  her  | 
husband  in  a  week.  | 

“  rU  go  for  the  doctor,”  she  said.  “  I’ll  stop  | 
for  Ban  on  the  way.  1  know  the  dear  fellow  > 
will  come  back  with  me.  I’m  sorry  I  was  cross.”  i 
She  ran  quickly  out  of  doors  and  hurried  to-  | 
ward  her  lover’s  house.  She  threw  a  pebble  at  J 
the  window  of  Sperry’s  room,  and  he  came  down  s 
to  her.  She  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  \ 

“  Oh,  forgive  me,  Ban,  forgive  me.  But  you  | 
were  a  little  hard.  I’m  going  for  the  doctor.  < 
Mrs.  Morgan  is  dying.  1  can’t  bear  to  look  at  > 
death.  You  always  have  been  kind  to  the  sick. ; 
Go  to  her,  for  my  sake,  and  let  me  go  for  the : 
doctor.  She’s  aU  alone.” 

IV. 

Whin  Sperry  reached  the  bedside,  his  wife  ; 
lay  with  her  eyes  closed. 

He  stood  and  looked  at  her.  All  the  past  i 
rose  before  him,  all  her  young  life  and  bis. 

**  Caroline  1” 

She  raised  her  lids. 

**  Ban !”  She  smiled  dreamily.  **  It  has  come  !; 
at  last.  Are  you  sorry  ?”  She  roused.  **  Sorry  i; 
it  was  a  mistake  about  that  accident,  Where  I  ; 
was  said  to  have  died?  Tve  been  ill  a  long': 
time.  I  had  fbw  friends.  One  day,  I  went  to  <: 
our  old  home,  went  to  baby’s  grave.  Then  I 
began  to  ask  a-^bout  you.  I  heard  you  were  ;; 
here.  I’d  taken  my  maiden-name,  and  I  was 
changed  in  appearance.  I  came  here.  I  heard  i; 
you'd  soon  be  married.  I  knew  it  was  wrong 
in  me ;  I  knew  I’d  destroyed  every  claim  I  once  ; 
had  on  your  regard,  that  even  a  legal  claim 
might  not  be  mine;  but  I  rather  wanted  to  be ; 
near  you,  to  see  her  you’d  marry.  I  came  to  | 
this  house  one  night  a  week  ago,  meaning  to ;; 
invent  a  question,  and  so  see  Ellen ;  she  came  ;! 
to  the  door,  and  I  fell,  sick  and  weary.  She 
called  you  out  of  the  parlor,  and  you  carried 


me  to  this  room.  I  hoped  you  would  not  know 
me.  But  I  saw  that  you  did,  and  how  1 
regretted  coming  1  But  I  was  too  weak  to  go, 
and  I  knew  it  wouldn’t  be  long.”  She  raised 
herself  on  her  elbow.  <*The  wedding  must  be 
next  week;  don’t  put  it  off.”  Then  she  sank 
back,  crying:  **  Bon’t  look  at  me  that  way !  don't 
look  at  me  that  way !” 

**  I  must  tell  Ellen,”  he  said. 

**  Not  now,  not  now ;  wait  till  I  am  placed 
out  of  sight — ^not  before.  She’d  look  on  my 
cold  white  face  in  the  coffin,  even,  and  find 
something  there  to  hate.  For  she  hates  me, 
as  your  wife,  as  much  as  you  do.’* 

‘‘I?” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  hate  me.  There  is  nobody  in 
the  whole  world  that  cares  for  me.  Even  in 
heaven,  maybe,  my  mother  and  father  will  blame 
me.  Only  my  little  baby  will  not,  for  I  loved 
him  so,  and  1  gave  him  his  life.  Yet  to  think 
of  going  to  such  a  vast  place  as  heaven,  and 
having  only  a  tiny  child  to  love  me  there  1” 

“There  is  Christ.” 

She  raised  herself  and  threw  her  arms  about 
him. 

“  You  don’t  hate  me,”  she  sobbed,  “  or  you 
would  never  think  of  Christ's  love  for  me.” 

Bid  his  arms  wreathe  around  her?  Bid  he 
hold  her  to  him  as  he  had  not  h^d  her  for  ten 
years? 

When  she  was  quiet,  he  laid  her  back  upon  the 
pillow. 

“  You  don’t  believe  that  I  never  cared  for  you. 
Ban?” 

“  No,  Caroline,  no.” 

“  You  believe  that  I  suffered,  when  I  had 
done  the  cruel  deed,  and  ran  from  you?” 

“  Yes,  yee,  if  you  say  so.” 

“Ban,  I  wanted  you  to  be  higher  in  the 
worldi  In  wealth;  I  thought  I  could  bring  it 
about,  but  you  forbade  me.  I  determined  to  do 
H  against  your  will,  and  I  failed.  I  was 
ashamed — nay,  afraid — ^to  come  back  to  you 
then,  and  I  could  have  sung  if  my  heart  had 
held  out.  I  might  have  been  a  prima-donna; 
they  said  so,  but — ” 

Her  strength  was  ebbing,  her  voice  trailing  off 
into  the  unintelligible. 

He  leaned  down  over  her. 

“  Caroline  I”  he  whispered. 

She  shivered  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  Her 
eyes  opened  wide. 

“  Caroline,  can  you  understand  me?’* 

“  Under —  Yes-—” 

“My  love  for  you  made  me  gloomy  and 
broken.  I  have  always  loved  you.” 

“  But — ^you  must  love  EUen.  She  loves  you. 
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faithfully,  truly.  She  muet  be  your  wife. 
Promise  1  Promise  me!  I  have  the  right!” 

“  Ellen  is  much  to  me.  She  will  be  iny  wife.” 
“  Dear  Dan — baby — ” 

A  hand  was  laid  on  his,  that  clapped  hers. 
He  looked  around.  Ellen  stood  there^  white  as 
the  wedding-gown  below-stairs.  **The  doctor 
will  be  here  directly,”  she  said.  Then  she 
broke  down:  heai-d  you,  Dan;  I  listened. 

Caroline !” 

She  put  her  arms  about  the  form  on  the  bed, 
and  raised  the  drooping  head  to  her  breast. 


“  Poor  woman  !  Poor  wife  and  mother  I  She 
must  not  go  to  her  little  baby  without  a  last 
kiss  from  them  that  love  her  here.” 

She  put  out  a  hand,  and  guided  Sperry's  face 
to  his  wife's.  Then  she  let  him  go,  and  laid  a 
kiss  over  his,  upon  Caroline’s  lips. 

There  was  a  flutter  of  the  pale  eyelids.  A 
sweet  smile  came  up  over  the  face,  like  a  sun¬ 
rise  over  a  ruin. 

A  sUp  Boujoded  in  the  room. 

“  I  can  do  nothing  here,”  said  the  doctor’s 
voice;  **  she  has  gone  to  the  Great  Physician T* 
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na  Toice  wm  eager,  almost  passionate,  as  he  j  ** Ob,  no,  no;  it  is  not  that,  it  ie  not  that.*' 

spoke,  yet  with  a  certain  quiet  determination  in  i|  **'Wbat,  then.  Pansy?"  he  continued,  sitting 

its  tones.  down  beside  her  and  taking  her  Land.  **  We’ve 

**  On  the  nineteenth  I  sail  for  Liverpool,"  he  |  been  good  friends  all  these  jear8->~can’t  you 
said,  “as  you  know,  Pansy.  There’s  no  getting  \  trust  me  now?  Try  and  believe,  my  dear  little 
over  that.  My  business-interests  will  not  allow  ]  girl,  that  your  happiness  is  even  more  precious 
me  to  defer  my  departure  a  day  longer.  Non;  |  to  me  than  my  own.  I  would  not  ask  you  to  be 
why  not  give  me  my  answer  at  once,  dear  ?  Ifjmy  wife,  unless  1  felt  sure  of  making  you 
it  be  a  favorable  one,  as  1  trust  it  may  be,  we  '  happy.  It  seems  to  me  I  could.  Don’t  you 
could  hurry  up  our  arrangements  quite  easily,  I  think  so?  I  love  yon  so  dearly  that  the  one 
and  have  a  quiet  wedding,  and  thea  1  could  i  pleasure  and  aim  of  my  life  would  be  to  shield 
take  you  abroad  with  me  as  my  own  dear  little  ^  you  from  all  care  and  trouble.  I  am  sure  I 
wife.  What  do  you  think  of  k.  Pansy?"  )  could  make  you  happy,  Pansy*  We  could  go 

The  speaker  was  a  man  of  hve-and-forty  years,  '  abroad  together,  and  wander  at  our  will  through 
perhaps,  but  still  handsome,  and  apparently  in  <  the  storied  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and  then, 
fhll  possession  of  all  the  strength  and  vigor  of  \  when  we  got  tired  and  homesick,  oome  back 
early  manhood.  and  make  our  home  here  at  dear  old  Lindenwold. 

The  girl  he  addressed  was  utting  on  a  rustic  You  would  like  that,  wouldn’t  you,  dear?" 
seat  under  the  shade  of  the  linden-trees,  with  \  **  Oh,  yes,  of  course  I  should  like  it — there  is 

a  basket  of  bright-colored  flosses  at  her  side,  \  no  place  in  the  world  Hke  Liinienwold ;  but — 
and  an  open  book  on  her  knee.  Blie  did  not  |  She  stopped  short,  her  cheeks  hot  with  blushei, 
answer  him,  but,  keeping  her  eyes  cast  down  in  \  her  eyes  downcast. 

an  embarrassed  way,  seemed  intent  upon  uproot-  >  “  Go  on.  Pansy said  her  guardian,  gently ; 

ing  a  tufl  of  yellow  cowslips  with  the  toe  of  her  \  “open  your  heart  to  me,  my  child.  Let  me 
French  boot.  j  understand  what  H  is  that  keeps  us  apart.  Qo 

Mr.  Galbraith  watched  her  in  smiling  silence  \  on,  my  dear." 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  continued,  speak-  \  Pansy  hid  her  hot  face  in  her  hands,  and 


ing  with  that  coaxing  tenderness  one  is  apt  to  < 
use  when  addressing  a  spoiled  child.  I 

“Won’t  you  give  me  my  answer.  Pansy?"  he  I 
said.  “  I  must  go  over  to  town  to-night,  and  I  < 
should  be  glad  to  know  niy  fate  before  I  start,  s 
You’ve  had  a  long  time  in  which  to  decide;  at  any  | 
rate,  it  seems  a  long  time  to  me.  And  surely,"  \ 
he  added,  approaching  a  step  nearer,  “you| 
need  no  farther  assurance  in  regain  to  the  \ 
atate  of  my  feelings.  You  know  how  fondly  1 1 
love  you.  Pansy.  Your  flither  was  one  of  my  ^ 
b^  friends,  and,  when  on  his  death-bed  he : 
oonflded  you  to  my  keeping^  1  promised  to  do 
the  best  for  you  1  could;  and,  my  dear,  Pve 
tried  to  keep  that  promise."  | 

“  Oh,  you  have  kept  it,"  the  girl  burst  fbrtl^,  | 
glancing  up  at  him  with  a  flash  of  tears  in  her  j 
violet  eyes.  “You  have  always  Jeen  good  to  I 
me;  always,  always.  My  dear  g|brd!an,  I  am  j 


burst  into  tears. 

“It  is  nothings  ehr,’!  she  faltered,  “nothing 
at  all,  only  Pm  a  foolish  silly  creature,  and  not 
worthy  to  be  your  wlfSi" 

“  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that,  dear,"  ha 
replied,  gently.  “You  please  me  just  as  you 
are;  but  I  won’t  tease  you,  dear,"  he  added, 
rising  to  his  feet.  “  You  mustn’t  cry,  my  child  ; 
Pm  going,  this  minute.  But  think  over  what 
I've  said,  and  come  to  me  in  the  library  after 
dinner;  will  you,  Pansy?" 

“Yes— yes,  sir,  1*11  come."  ‘ 

“  That’s  a  good  child.  I  hope  you’ll  be  able 
to  decide  in  my  fkvor ;  bnt,  above  all  things,  I 
want  you  to  be  happy-— always  remember  that;" 

He  bent  down,  and,  touehing  his  lips  to  her 
forehead  in  a  half-fhtherly  flishion,  hurried  away. 

“How  good  he  is,"  mused  Pansy,  when  left 
to  herstflf;  “bow  kind  be  has  always  been  to 


not  ungrateful."  )  mb.  I'm  eVer  So  fbnd  of  him,  too.  but  I  don’t 

“I  know  that,  child;  but  is  gratitnde  all  you  |  care  fbr  him  in  that  way.  No,  I  don’t,  and 
can  give  me  ?  Am  I  such  an  old  man  that  you  there's  no  use  in  pretending  I  do.  I  might  learn 
can’t  learn  to  care  for  me  just  a  little,  dear  f  ’  j  to  care  for  him  after  a  whtte,  perhaps — I  don’t 
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know — I’m  not  sure.  Fm  afhdd  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  consent  to  marry  him,  feeling  as  I  do  now. 
How  I  wish  1  had  told  him  so  at  once ;  but  1  do 
hate  to  be  unkind  to  him.  Oh,  dear,  dear,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  but  worry  and  trouble  in 
the  world,  anyway — I  almost  wish  I  were  dead  1” 
Whereupon  the  poor  little  girl  bowed  her  bright 
head  down  upon  the  arm  of  the  rustic  seat,  and 
sobbed  like  the  foolish  baby  she  was. 

But  this  tender  pity  for  her  kind  guardian 
was  not  the  sole  cause  of  Pansy’s  distress.  She 
had  another  and  a  deeper  source  of  grief,  which 
she  strove  to  hide  even  from  herself.  A  year  or 
two  previous,  while  spending  the  season  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  with  her  guardian  and  his  sister,  she  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Jack  Bavenant,  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  New  York  banker.  The  attrac¬ 
tion  which  drew  the  two  at  once  together  was 
mutual.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  an  old-fEush- 
ioned  case  of  love  at  first  sight  on  both  sides. 
In  less  than  six  weeks  after  their  introduction  to 
each  other,  they  were  engaged. 

But  Pansy,  being  a  willfhl  and  capricious 
creature,  insisted  that  the  engagement  should  be 
kept  a  profound  sooret — for  a  time,  at  least.  It 
would  spoil  all  the  romance  of  the  thing,  she 
declared,  if  the  affair  were  made  public.  So  the 
young  man,  sorely  against  his  will  and  better 
judgment,  was  forced  to  submit  and  to  bid  adieu 
to  his  fair  betrothed  without  saying  a  word  on  the 
subject  so  near  his  heart,  even  to  her  guardian. 

Within  a  month,  however,  he  came  down  to 
Linden  wold,  to  make  Pansy  a  visit 

**I  must  speak  to  your  guardian  at  once, 
dearest,  and  have  everything  settled,’*  were 
almost  his  first  words. 

But  headstrong  Pansy  would  not  hear  to  such 
a  thing. 

**  No,  no,  it  is  quite  time  enough,”  she  declared. 

**  I  will  not  have  people  staring  me  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  saying  I’m  engaged.  You  must  not 
say  a  word  to  my  guardian  until  1  give  you  per¬ 
mission.  If  you  do,  I’ll  take  back  my  *ye6,’ 
and  make  it  ‘  no.’  ” 

In  the  face  of  this  dreadful  alternative,  poor  j 
Jack  could  do  nothing  but  submit ;  so  the  two  < 
parted  a  second  time,  and  no  public  mention  of  | 
their  engagement  had  been  made.  .  < 

Ah,  how  vividly  that  last  parting  came  back  \ 
to  Pansy,  as  she  sat  there  on  the  rustic  chair  i 
under  the  shade  of  the  whispering  lindens.  | 
How  well  she  remembered  every  word,  every  < 
caress,  almoet  every  ihreb  of  her  happy  heart.  \ 
A  June  day  only  a  year  ago,  b«|t  it  seemed  an  j 
eternity  as  she  looked  back  over  the  anxious  I 
months  and  weeks  that  had  intervened.  Every  | 
day,  every  hour  almost,  she  had  looked  for  her  \ 


lover  to  come  again — ^had  hoped  and  waited  for 
some  message,  some  assurance  of  his  fidelity ; 
but,  since  that  last  parting,  a  silence  like  that  of 
death  had  fallen  between  them.  It  had  been 
such  a  tender  parting,  too.  Pansy’s  blue  eyes 
grew  dim  with  tears  as  she  recalled  it. 

She  fancied  she  could  see  her  handsome  young 
lover  standing  out  there  at  the  lawn  gate,  just  as 
he  stood  that  June  afternoon,  and  she  seemed  to 
hear  again  his  last  words : 

**  You  are  cruel,  Pansy,  to  send  me  from  you 
like  this ;  but  1  shall  soon  return,  and,  when  I 
do,  it  will  be  to  claim  you  as  my  own.  Bear  that 
in  mind.  And  now,  won’t  you  give  me  some 
little  thing,”  he  added,  holding  her  hand  with  a 
lingering  pressure,  “a  flower  you  have  worn — 
a  lock  of  your  bright  hair — something  that  will 
seem  part  and  paroel  of  your  precious  self,  and 
will  serve  to  comfort  and  console  me  when  I  am 
fitr  away  from  you?” 

At  that  moment,  a  little  silver-throated  carrier- 
pigeon  fluttered  down  from  its  box,  and  perched 
on  the  girl’s  shoulder. 

**  Oh,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  she  cried, 
taking  the  bird  in  her  hands  and  pressing  her 
cheek  against  its  soft  feathers:  ^'I’ll  give  you 
Beauty.  I  love  him  better  than  anything  else 
in  the  round  world,  but  I’ll  give  him  to  you, 
Jack,  as  a  token  of  my  good  faith  ;  and,  if  trou¬ 
ble  ever  oome  between  us,”  she  added,  gayly^ 
**  or  my  guardian  gets  ferocious  and  locks  me 
up,  after  the  fashion  of  those  in  the  story-books, 
why,  Beauty  will  serve  us  as  a  private  postman, 
you  see !  Isn’t  it  a  delightful  arrangement ?” 

**  It  is,  indeed,”  assented  Jack ;  **  I’ll  take 
Beauty,  and  keep  him  until  I  come  to  claim  his 
mistress.’  And,  taking  the  silver- throated  bird, 
be  kissed  Pansy’s  sweet  lips  and  went  bis  way. 

For  the  last  time,  alas !  A  year  had  gone  by 
since  that  June  afternoon,  and,  in  all  that  time. 
Pansy  bad  not  seen  Jack  or  received  a  single 
message  from  him.  She  wrote  repeatedly  at 
first,  but,  receiving  no  answer,  her  girlish  pride 
flew  up  in  arms,  and  she  determined  to  bear 
her  pain  in  silence. 

A  little  later,  the  mystery  of  her  lover’s 
strange  conduct  was  explained  by  the  news  that 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  marriage  with  bis  cousin, 
a  young  lady  of  great  wealth.  Pansy  was  cut  to 
the  heart  by  this  cruel  blow,  but  she  was  too 
proud  to  betray  her  anguish ;  hence  not  oven  her 
nearest  friends  had  a  suspicion  of  her  secret. 

So  this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  poor  girl’s 
tears,  this  was  why  she  hesitated  about  marrying 
her  guardian.  She  could  not  forget  her  pretty 
love-dream.  Suddenly  she  sprang  up  and  said ; 
<*But,  if  Jack  has  forgotten  me  so  easily,  why 
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should  1  care  to  remember  him?  If  he  prefers  i 
another  woman,  why  should  I  sit  down  and  \ 
break  my  heart  for  his  sake?”  < 

A  blaze  of  anger  dried  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  j 
She  would  show  him,  she  said  to  herself,  ahd  ^ 
ererybody  else,  that  she  did  not  care.  Yes,  she  : 
had  made  up  her  mind  at  last.  She  would 
marry  her  dear  kind  guardian,  and  Lindttiwold 
should  be  her  home ! 

She  arose,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  a  resolute 
air,  and  turned  toward  the  house.  But,  at  that 
moment,  a  sudden  flutter  of  wings  stirred  the 
odorous  air,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  a  little  way- wom 
wanderer  dropped  down,  with  a  plaintite  cooing 
cry,  settling  flrsi  on  her  shoulder,  and  then  on 
her  hand.  It  was  Beauty,  and  suspended  from 
his  sUrer  throat  was  a  letter.  Pansy's  very 
heart  stood  still. 

**  Jack  has  sent  Beauty  hack  to  me,”  she  said, 
disengaging  the  letter  from  the  bird’s  neck. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  or  two,  holding  the 
weary  pigeon  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  the 
letter  in  her  Angers,  struggling  for  courage  to 
meet  whatever  might  be  in  store  for  her.  She 
recovered  her  self-control  at  last,  and  broke  the  ; 
seal. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Pansy,  care  of 
the  private  postman,  and  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines: 

“  Pansy,  I  have  just  returned  fh)m  the  West, 
and  have  discovered  that  my  cousin  has  been  ; 
intercepting  our  letters,  and  making  mischief 
between  us.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  you  ; 
are  false  to  me,  and  intend  to  marry  your  guar- 1 
dian.  You  can  never  understand  what  I  have  ; 


suffered.  I  am  coming,  darling.  Heaven  grant 
that  this  may  not  reach  you  too  late.  1  shall 
follow  my  private  postman.” 

Pansy  did  not  appear  at  dinner,  but  she  went 
to  her  guardian  in  the  library  an  hour  later. 

**  What  is  it,  little  one?”  he  asked,  holding 
out  his  hand.  “  I  see  by  your  lace  that  some¬ 
thing  unusual  has  happened.” 

Pimsy  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  with 
many  blushes  and  much  self-abasement,  she  told 
him  the  whole  story,  from  beginning  to  end. 

He  listened  with  patient  kindness,  and.  when 
she  had  finished,  laid  liis  hand  on  her  bowed  head. 

**  You  should  have  trusted  me,  child,  from  the 
first,”  he  said.  **  1  could  have  spared  you  all 
this  trouble.  However,  it  is  all  right  now,  so 
don't  be  distressed.  X  would  far  sooner  see  you 
happy,  my  dear,  than  to  be  happy  myself.” 

The  very  next  day  brought  Jack,  and  the 
mnrringc  took  place  not  long  oiler.  Pansy’s 
gi^atdian  was  not  present,  having  gone  abroad ; 
blit  be  left  his  blessing  for  the  fair  bride,  and 
gave  her  Lindenwold  as  a  wedding-gift.  * 

Tho  only  drawback  to  Pansy’s  happiness  was 
pity  on  her  guardian's  account,  and  it  can  be 
readily  believed  that,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  a  fbw  years  later,  bringing  a  liaud- 
some  and  gracious  lady  as  his  wife,  the  loving 
girl’s  delight  knew  no  bounds. 

“Oh,  Jack,”  she  cried,  “I’ve  nothing  in  the 
world  left  to  wish  for  now — I’m  the  happiest 
woman  alive.” 

“And  I  the  happiest  man,”  echoed  her  hus¬ 
band,  “  and  we  owe  it  all  to  our  I^bivatb  Post¬ 
man.” 


